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There is nothing unique 
about my story... 


Here is a man who has broken laws consistently 
since he was a four-year-old. Now he has broken 
the law of gravity and suavely ignores the ques- 
tions of those who are trying to help him by 
beginning another lurid confession. his time, 
however, his interrogators are smart. They read 
THE SURVEY midmonthly regularly. As a 
result they have some pretty good ideas about 
bringing the old reprobate down to earth and 
getting at the root of his trouble. If you would 
like to be smart too, why not subscribe today 
to this comprehensive journal of social work? 
One year, $4; two years, $6. Make out your 
check to Survey Associates, Inc., and mail it to: 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 E. 19 Street, New York 3, New York 
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Can Freedom Be Taught? 
The Role of the Social Worker in the Adjustment of the New Immigrant 


Paul Friedman, Ph.D., M.D. 


Dr. Friedman, a practicing psychoanalyst, is a member of the American Psychiatric Association 


and of the New York Psychoanalytic Society. 


In 1946 and 1947 he made surveys of Displaced 


Persons Camps in Europe, Cyprus, and Palestine, for the Joint Distribution Committee. His 
paper was given at the 1948 National Conference of Social Work. 


Ir 1s Now three years since World War II 
came to an end. During it, under its 
stresses and dangers, we made promises to 
ourselves and to the world that once peace 
had come again, everything would be dif- 
ferent. Then, in charters, in pacts, in agree- 
ments, and in statements, we drew a picture 
of an ideal world to follow—a world of 
democracy rebuilt, Germany re-educated, 
war abolished forever; a world in which 
the true brotherhood of man would cease 
to be a dream and would become a reality 
at last. 

But now, all our promises unfulfilled, we 
live like the mole in Franz Kafka’s story, 
The Burrow, hiding from unseen dangers, 
each measure of protection only increasing 
our anxiety. 

Those of you who know the story will 
remember that Kafka’s mole had built him- 
self the finest burrow imaginable. It had 
a great central chamber, his Castle Keep, 
where he stored his supplies; innumerable 
winding passageways, designed to snare or 
fool any intruder; a labyrinth at its outlet, 
cunningly devised, to frustrate any unwel- 


1In The Great Wall of China, Schocken Books, 
New York, 1946, p. 79. 





come visitor. But the more tricks and turns 
the mole devised, the greater grew his 
anxiety; each measure of defense suggested 
a further measure of attack. And when he 
ventured forth from the burrow to replen- 
ish his larder, he could hardly bear to go 
back, so great was his fear that some enemy, 
spying on him, might mark the bit of moss 
that concealed his front door. Fear feed- 
ing upon fear, anxiety upon itself, each 
measure of security only made him the 
more insecure. 


In much the same way, the nations of 
the world today seem plunged in apprehen- 
sion, frantically erecting measures of se- 
curity which arouse their aggression and 
increase their anxiety. (I am using the 
word “anxiety” in its non-clinical sense; 
that is to say that no distinction is being 
made here between conscious and uncon- 
scious, or neurotic anxiety.) 


“The fateful question of the human spe- 
cies seems to me to be whether and to what 
extent the cultural process developed in it 
will succeed in mastering the derangements 
of communal life caused by the human in- 
stinct of aggression and self-destruction. In 
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this connection, perhaps the phase through 
which we are at this moment passing de- 
serves special interest. ... Men have brought 
their powers of subduing the forces of na- 
ture to such a pitch that by using them they 
could now very easily exterminate one an- 
other to the last man. They know this— 
hence arises a great part of their current 
unrest, their dejection, their mood of ap- 
prehension. And now it may be expected 
that the other of the two heavenly forces, 
eternal Eros, will put forth his strength to 
maintain himself alongside of his equally 
immortal adversary.” 

You have guessed, I am sure, that these 
are the prophetic words of Freud in his 
Civilization and Its Discontents? written 
in 1930. Now, eighteen years later, eternal 
Eros still seems to be waiting in the wings 
for his appearance on the stage of our cul- 
ture. Whether you choose to call it Eros or 
libido, it is that constructive force that 
makes it possible for men to create, pro- 
duce, and have a relationship with each 
other based on affection, respect, and love, 
instead of fear, suspicion, and hate. 

“The equally immortal adversary” has, 
however, made new strides. We are in 
possession, to the envy of the world, of the 
most destructive toy ever invented, the 
atomic bomb, which is capable of obliterat- 
ing half of humanity in an instant’s time. 
But this threat does not seem, so far, to 
have compelled mankind to renounce ag- 
gressiveness. It would seem, in fact, that 
even we who own the secret, for whom it 
represents a measure of security, are 
plagued with steadily increasing apprehen- 
sion. It looks almost as if we were allowing 
that apprehension to destroy the very things 
we fought for; without perceiving it, we 
are losing our appreciation of individual 
values and our concept of freedom, as if, 
in battling Nazism and Fascism, we had 
caught some germ of their systems, like the 
doctor who is infected by the patient he is 
treating. 

For it can hardly be said that the ideol- 
ogy of democracy or the vision of a brave 
new world ever encompassed putting inno- 
cent people, children and adults alike, be- 
hind barbed wire. Yet the concentration 


2 Cape, New York, 1930. 
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camps flourish again, and on the island of 
Cyprus complete restriction patrols the 
barbed wire in camps not too unlike those 
democracy once fought to abolish. Under 
the aegis of democracy, thousands of dis- 
placed persons are still regimented in 
Europe. 

The brotherhood of man remains a vis- 
ion of the remote future. Reasons and 
rationalizations for this state of things can 
be made; the fact remains that thousands 
of people are being denied by democracy 
the freedom that democracy promises to all 
people. 


The Meaning of Freedom 

What is this freedom? It would be futile 
to attempt a definition. No other human 
concept has been subjected to so wide a 
semantic range. From antiquity to modern 
times, men have tried to define it, often in 
contradictory and confused terms, but no 
one has ever adequately expressed it. “The 
world has never had a good definition of 
the word liberty, and the American people, 
just now, are much in want of one,” said 
Abraham Lincoln in his Baltimore address 
on April 18, 1864. The years between have 
not supplied one. It may be, as Kant once 
said, that the history of mankind is the his- 
tory of human freedom, but it is perhaps 
the strangest phenomenon of our culture 
that humanity has sacrificed so many mar- 
tyrs on the altar of a thing it is unable to 
define. 

But perhaps, if we cannot define it, we can 
arrive at some of the essential truth about 
freedom in another way. We can examine 
some of the things that freedom is—and 
some it is not. It is unscientific to define 
a concept by negative values, for instance, 
to define health as the absence of disease; 
yet certainly we can arrive at a part of the 
truth about freedom if we call it the ab- 
sence of restraint. But a moment’s reflec- 
tion will show us that there is no such 
thing; the “freest” of wild beasts behaves 
under constraints imposed on him by his 
environment from without and his own 
compulsion from within. In his natural 
habitat in the jungle he is “freer” than in 
a cage in the zoo; but while he is capable 
of comprehending restraint, it is more than 
doubtful if he comprehends liberty. Henri 
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Can Freedom Be Taught? 


Bergson, in his essay on, “Freedom and Ob- 
ligation,” ? makes a distinction between 
the restraints from inward on the insect 
world and the human, a distinction between 
what he calls the instinctive societies of 
the ants and the bees, and the intelligent 
societies of humans. Each ant and each bee 
has its well-defined function and by its 
structure is obliged to work for the good 
of the society as a whole. In such societies, 
he says, “the individual is riveted to his 
task by his structure and the organization 
is relatively invariable. . . . The social in- 
stinct of an ant .. . cannot differ radically 
from the cause . . . by virtue of which every 
tissue, every cell of a living body toils for 
the greatest good of the whole.” But this 
toil, to the ant and the bee, is a question 
of necessity. He has no choice. Among 
humans, we speak not of necessity but of 
moral obligation, and that in turn sug- 
gests something else. “A human being,” 
says Bergson, “feels an obligation only if 
he is free, and each obligation, considered 
separately, implies liberty.” 

We might take liberties with Bergson’s 
distinction, and say that the instinctive, ant- 
hill society is not unlike the totalitarian 
society, and those living under it, like the 
ants, fulfil the function imposed upon 
them out of necessity; while under a democ- 
racy, the citizen accepts his responsibilities 
as a fulfilment of an obligation to society 
as a whole. For, says Bergson, “Each one 
of us belongs as much to society as to him- 
self. . . . Social solidarity exists only inso- 
far as a social ego is superadded, in each of 
us, to the individual self.” 

Or we might, perhaps more fruitfully, 
compare the subjects of a totalitarian re- 
gime with children. It is not by accident, 
for instance, that the czars of Russia were 
once called “little father” by their subjects. 
Under totalitarianism, man, like the child, 
has only those duties and obligations im- 
posed on him from above; obedience is his 
only contribution. 

The development of the child may, in 
fact, serve us as the best means of illustrat- 
ing what we do and do not mean by free- 
dom. As the child grows, he learns how to 
renounce his impulsive demands and is 


8 Freedom, Its Meaning, Ruth Nanda Anshen, 
ed., Allen and Unwin, London, 1942, p. 24. 
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forced to give up his omnipotence; in re- 
turn, he gets love and security or avoids 
punishment. The prohibitions once im- 
posed upon him from above, and at first 
only reluctantly accepted, stay effective 
later on. So the child, who first submitted 
to authority in order to obtain gratification 
of his material or emotional needs, is gradu- 
ally forced to become independent and 
free. His behavior, if he attains maturity 
and becomes a responsible human being, 
is no longer governed by impositions from 
without, but by mechanisms from within 
—by the superego—by what Bergson calls 
“moral obligation.” We know that our 
social life is built on the ruins of those im- 
pulsive demands of childhood which have 
been repressed and sublimated. And with 
that repression and sublimation, we grow 
more, not less, free. Thus, this internal 
freedom is not an absolute absence of re- 
straint, but rather implies restrictions that 
the human being accepts for his own bene- 
fit and that of society. 

In his Freedom and Civilization, Malin- 
owski says: “. . . commonsense reflection 
shows that there is and must be a coefficient 
of power in the conception of freedom. . . . 
Free action must imply some control of 
circumstances and of other people. Since 
freedom implies efficiency and success it 
also must imply power. Complete weak- 
ness and inability to act, inefficiency in 
planning and in performance, are not com- 
patible with the freedom of achievement. 
They lead only to the freedom of failure. 
Yet, if we were carelessly to identify free- 
dom with power, we obviously would nurse 
tyranny, exactly as we land into anarchy 
when we equate liberty with lack of any 
restraint.” 4 


“Escape from Freedom" 

In individuals, that “freedom of failure” 
—or escape from real freedom—is often 
characterized by a regression to infantile 
stages of development, forming the basis of 
a neurosis. This phenomenon is strikingly 
evident among those survivors of the con- 
centration camps who regressed to com- 
plete infantilism in the struggle for sur- 
vival which stripped them of all instincts 


4 Bronislaw Malinowski, Freedom and Civiliza- 
tion, Roy Publishers, New York, 1944, Pp. 47. 
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other than the instinct of self-preservation. 
In an environment in which cannibalism 
became a reality, all notions of freedom 
and sociability vanished. That even men 
who have been free can forget what free- 
dom is when they have been too long de- 
prived of it, I learned. 

In 1946 and 1947, my visits to D.P. camps 
and children’s centers in Europe, Cyprus, 
and Palestine gave me an opportunity to 
study these phenomena more closely. When, 
following liberation, the children and ado- 
lescents were sent to foster homes and cen- 
ters in France and Switzerland, they seemed 
at first unable to cope with liberty. They 
hid behind the wall of their common ex- 
perience, and many of them set up gangs 
of their own and enforced stringent rules 
upon themselves. They presented what 
seemed to the outer world a homogeneous 
whole, but when you looked more closely, 
there was no cohesion, no friendship, only 
a complete individual isolation. In several 
instances they even threatened to run away 
and go back to the camps in Germany. One 
such boy told me jestingly that Switzer- 
land was “too normal.” I do not have to 
remind you that there is always some truth 
in a jest. 

The authorities had made the mistake of 
putting these children together, instead 
of dispersing them among children who had 
no concentration camp experience; and 
unfortunately, many of the adults in 
charge, themselves ex-internees, had not yet 
relearned the meaning of freedom. 

In my observations on Cyprus, I found 
further proofs of what lack of freedom 
does to people, of how external restraint 
destroys inner freedom. I shall not bother 
you with the clinical evidence, but, briefly, 
the barbed wire has brought back by asso- 
ciation or by re-stimulation of conditioned 
responses the behavior patterns of the old 
German concentration camps: anxiety and 
increased depression, in children and adults 
alike. Some of the adolescents who had 
gone to Palestine and were living on chil- 
dren’s farms reacted in the same way as the 
boys in France and Switzerland. They asked 
to be sent to the desert, where life was 
more stringent; they did not feel entitled 
to the freedom and comparative comfort of 
farm life. Most of the educators saw in the 
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request for transfer only eagerness for 
work; I saw in it, in addition to that sense 
of guilt common to many survivors of the 
concentration camps, restlessness and fear 
of a free environment. 

These signs of restlessness, of fear, are 
still to be found among the people who 
have had no respite from regimentation. 
Those who were lucky enough to spend 
some time in freedom, between liberation 
and Cyprus, seemed to have regained the 
ability to cope with freedom; they did not 
display the same depression and anxieties 
as did others. 

The most pathetic expression of the 
need for freedom that I saw was in a camp 
on Cyprus, where the children surrounded 
by barbed wire had fenced off, with more 
barbed wire, a portion of the camp which 
they called their summer colony. They 
spent ten days at a time there, and, be- 
cause they had “moved” voluntarily to a 
place of their own creation, behind that 
double barricade of barbed wire, they had 
an illusion of freedom. 


Helping Transplanted People 

This is the air the immigrant of today 
has been breathing. It is not my intention 
to outline here a full program for the guid- 
ance of the immigrant; only empirical, 
day-to-day experience can really furnish 
that. I want only to try to outline to you 
certain basic facts and attitudes with which 
you will have to cope. 

I should like to quote to you Elizabeth W. 
Clark’s classification of new immigrants. 
“In addition to the need for economic se- 
curity, people are coming in search for a 
chance to function in a free democratic so- 
ciety, supporting themselves by practicing 
their profession or trade in a satisfactory 
way. ... To others, great, rich America is 
an escape from the struggle and horror of 
war-torn Europe. Congress permitting, 
still others will come, not from choice, but 
because it is the best they can do when no 
other country will accept them and they 
fear to return home because of political 
changes.” © 

5“The Challenge of Transplanted People for 
Casework,” Journal of Social Casework, January, 
1948, p. 15. 
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We might also classify these new immi- 
grants in another way, and say they are 
basically of two types: those who have suf- 
fered directly by internment, persecution, 
starvation, and torture; and those who, by 
passive submission to the totalitarian re- 
gime, suffered indirectly, by a subtle pois- 
oning of the psyche which was their ac- 
ceptance of totalitarian ideology, whether 
partial or entire. But both types have lost 
the sense of freedom; the one from too 
long actual imprisonment behind barbed 
wire; the other from confinement behind 
spiritual barbed wire. 

It is important that, in considering these 
people, we consider what they are, not 
what they may be or what they have been 
reputed to be. I cannot, for instance, suf- 
ficiently emphasize the fact that so many 
statements and generalizations about the 
survivors of the concentration camps have 
been the product of our own projections. 
Thus, for a certain time, the popular be- 
lief was that all these people were neurotics 
or psychotics, that they had been so deeply 
traumatized that they are unable to adjust 
themselves to a more normal world. This 
is a false belief, and one which must be 
discarded, in spite of all the emotional pat- 
terns these people have acquired in the 
years of distress. 

Another and newer misconception was 
born after liberation. Seeing how great 
was the physical resilience of the survivors, 
how quickly they responded to medical 
care and better food and adequate shelter, 
some people thought up the theory that 
it was the strongest among them who had 
survived. But chance played a far larger 
part in survival than did strength. The 
planned process of extermination was not 
determined by ability or strength or bio- 
logical fitness. 

It would be an equally great misconcep- 
tion to assume that there is a single psy- 
chology for all the new immigrants. It 
stands to reason, for instance, that those 
who spent years in concentration camps 
are more deeply traumatized than those, 
especially children, who spent those years 
in hiding in the forests, or in convents, or 
who were cared for by foster parents; and 
these in turn are more deeply traumatized 
than those who by passive submission were 
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able to live their lives more or less in the 
open. Nevertheless, all have two things in 
common: distrust and suspicion. That dis- 
trust and suspicion have increased since 
liberation among those still in camps, for 
they feel they have been betrayed for a 
second time. 

On the whole, those who once had affec- 
tive relationships can have them again; 
this process of de-socialization is reversible, 
given a free and favoring environment. 
Anna Freud, who has studied the children 
made homeless by the war, stresses their 
need for love and affective ties so neces- 
sary for their normal development. “Our 
educational success,” she says, “will depend 
on whether we can create or conserve for 
the child proper emotional relationships 
with the outside world.” 6 

Our task is thus to help the new immi- 
grant re-establish his relationships with 
others, learn freedom again, and its con- 
comitant of responsibility. This in re- 
turn demands certain qualities of leader- 
ship from us. 


Leadership Qualities 

I was given a dramatic demonstration of 
the difference between good and bad lead- 
ership in those same children’s camps in 
Europe and Cyprus to which I have already 
referred. Leaders had assembled groups of 
orphaned children in Europe and brought 
them through hardships and dangers 
across several continents. The good leader 
had made of his group a cohesive thing, 
in which the children were linked together 
in affection, friendliness, and co-operation, 
through him. The most successful of these 
leaders told me that when he first organ- 
ized his group of children in Europe, they 
were wild and aggressive, totally undis- 
ciplined. As he himself put it, he devised 
a scheme “by which the restlessness and ag- 
gressiveness of the children could find 
proper outlets.” He took them on hikes, 
he went mountain climbing with them, he 
gave them no rest until they quieted down. 
Then, and then only, did he attempt an 
educational program. 

The bad leader, on the other hand, was 
one whose ego demanded blind obedience 

6 Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham, War 
and Children, Medical War Books, New York, 1943, 
p- 191. 
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from each child, and the personal devo- 
tion and dependence of each child. If the 
group had any cohesion at all, it was only 
because each child was attached to the 
leader; there was no affection among the 
children toward each other. Remove such 
a leader, and the whole group would fali 
apart; indeed many of them had already 
begun to disintegrate as it was. One such 
leader told me he considered himself a 
father to the children in his group, and 
seemed to think that covered everything; 
yet we know that even real parents can 
be aggressive toward their children and 
immature in their attitudes toward the 
world. 

Another false assumption was that ide- 
ologies alone are sufficient to bind groups 
of children together. But soon it became 
evident that when the leaders changed the 
ideology, the children abandoned the old 
ideology too, and adopted the new one of 
the leader. 

According to Freud, a group is charac- 
terized by the fact that its members “have 
introduced the same person into their 
super-ego, and on the basis of this common 
factor have identified themselves with one 
another in their ego.”’? 

As Otto Fenichel has pointed out, this 
formula of Freud’s was further comple- 
mented by Fritz Redl, whose opinion was 
that “if several persons have used the same 
object as an instrument to relieve similar 
inner conflicts, they also tend to identify 
with each other and to feel tenderly toward 
one another.” § 

Doctors Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites, 
in a paper on “Trends in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Propaganda,” ® find that, “The model 
function of leadership implies that in iden- 
tifying with the leader, the individual will 
best serve the ideals he shares with him. 
But the understanding of the situation is a 
precondition for such moral participation. 
. . . Individuals who feel impotent in the 
face of a world they do not understand, and 


7 Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on 
Psychoanalysis, Norton & Co., New York, 1933, 
. 96. 
J * Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis, Norton & Co., New York, 1945, p. 87. 
®In Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, 
Vol. I, International Universities Press, New York, 


1947, P- 407- 
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are distrustful of those who should act as 
their guides, tend to revert to patterns of 
behavior known from childhood, in which 
an increase of hostility against the adults 
and many neurotic or delinquent mechan- 
isms may develop.” 

In this connection I should like to tell 
you how I myself was forced to improvise 
as a leader during my peregrinations among 
the Displaced Persons Camps. I am relat- 
ing this episode, not because I want to show 
you the latent vulnerability of the people 
as a result of the years of tension, but be- 
cause it taught me some aspects of leader- 
ship which I should like to pass on to you. 

In the late summer of 1946, I arrived at 
a camp near Munich where approximately 
seventy-five hundred people had been put 
up in tents six weeks previously. They had 
streamed into the American Zone, looking 
for a haven and refuge, after fleeing the 
pogroms in Poland on their return there 
from Russia. 

When I arrived, I found the people in a 
real outburst of mass hysteria. I was told 
that they had gone on a hunger strike 
twenty-four hours earlier, and that it was 
fast developing into something far more 
aggressive than that. All this had been 
occasioned by the failure of promised liv- 
ing quarters to materialize; heavy rains 
had swamped their tents, and women and 
children were bedded on the ground, in 
the open. The military authorities, it was 
said, were preparing to send a regiment 
against the strikers. The army asked me 
to intervene and see what I could do. 

I had had no experience in quelling 
riots but I was willing to do my best. I 
got up and talked to the people in their 
own mother tongue, but the more I talked 
to them the more excited they became and 
the less effect I seemed to be having. At 
last I said, “In the six weeks you have been 
here, you have not created a committee, 
you have no delegates to send to the army 
to discuss your grievances, and this shows 
that you have no confidence in yourselves 
or your cause. You are revolting like chil- 
dren, not accomplishing something like 
responsible adults.” They created a com- 
mittee then and there and called off the 


strike. 
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I have told you this incident because I 
think it illustrates several important points 
about leadership. In the first place, it 
demonstrates the effectiveness of knowing 
the language and the cultural background 
of the people you are dealing with. In the 
second place, it was fairly obvious that the 
strikers accepted me as a father figure, and 
this in spite, or because, of my American 
uniform. I think we can all be proud that 
these people, to whom uniforms had for 
years been the signal for terror, turned in 
trust and hope to the sight of an Ameri- 
can uniform. It demonstrates, I think, 
that America is still the symbol of hope all 
over the world. 

In the third place, I made no promises 
to the strikers; on the contrary, I made it 
clear to them that they had to expect hard- 
ships. I did not tell them that if they 
formed a committee they would surely get 
their demands. In the fourth place, I offered 
them something definite and specific to do, 
and something well within their capacities. 
In other words, I forced on them the adult 
approach to the problem—the approach of 
orderly discussion rather than infantile re- 
volt; and more than that, forced them to 
make a decision for themselves. 

The effective leader, it would seem to 
me, should act in the role of catalyst, ac- 
tivating without being absorbed; indeed, 
you might say that the test of a good leader 
lies in the fact that he himself, as an indi- 
vidual, having performed his function, is 
not indispensable. 

We can see that leadership can be used in 
a positive and constructive way-—and even 
with people (like those in Doctors Kris and 
Leites’ paper) who had reverted to infan- 
tile patterns. Perhaps, then, the most im- 
portant thing we have to offer the new 
immigrant is active suggestion and specific 
guidance. We cannot help him by saying, 
“Forget the past,” but by giving him spe- 
cific recommendations for the present. 

I think it will not be amiss here to tell 
you a story about a violinist who came to 
America. When I met him, some months 
later, he told me that everyone always 
asked him how he liked America, but no 
one asked him if he had a job or enough to 
eat. He said, “I love America. I should be 
glad to kiss the soil of America all day long. 
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But between one kiss and the next, I must 
eat something.” 

It is not without significance, I think, 
that the question, “How do you like Amer- 
ica?” is so commonly asked of the new im- 
migrant. To be sure, in part it is simply a 
formula for making conversation, a way of 
establishing communication: but why is it 
that just that particular phrase has become 
so popular? It seems to me to betray an 
anxiety on our part. We Americans have 
always been afraid we were being loved 
for our money alone; in this question, so 
constantly asked, the American is demand- 
ing assurance from the new immigrant that 
he came to America not because the streets 
are paved with gold, but because America 
itself lured him—the country, the people, 
and, above all, what has so often been 
called “the American dream.” There is a 
tendency toward reproach and anger on 
our part if the immigrant’s response is not 
an immediate and fervent one. We are apt 
to forget that to people faced with the nec- 
essity for yet another readjustment, love 
does not come so easily. Perhaps, by asking, 
“How do you like America?” we really 
mean, “How do you like me?”” We should 
beware of the pitfall of expecting personal 
affection, though it is all too human to 
do so. 

‘This is not easy. It requires a certain ob- 
jectivity, yet it would not be correct to say 
it requires no emotion. We are all afraid 
of the word “emotional”; yet if the person 
we are trying to help gets a feeling that we 
are inhuman, that we have no reaction to 
him at all, we shall be unable to establish 
contact with him. We need emotion—but 
we need the right emotion in the right 
place. It is a common phenomenon, for 
instance, among new immigrants who have 
been under tyranny to be very demanding, 
even aggressively so. Simply acceding to 
their demands, while it may seem “sympa- 
thetic” or “kind,” is dangerous; it is a palli- 
ative instead of a cure. We must under- 
Stand the reason for the demands, which 
are seldom attached to the thing demanded, 
but are rather trial balloons for sympathy 
and attention. Those of us who have had 
a chance to work in the field with the con- 
centration camp victims have learned that 
their demands are often motivated less by 
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physical necessity than by a fear of losing 
out, a fear that others may get more than 
they. These people should certainly be 
spared more frustration and disappoint- 
ment whenever possible, but they must 
also be taught to come to practical terms 
with the world outside the barbed wire. 

Too many of the ficld workers who first 
came into contact with these people did not 
undersiand this. They either acceded to 
the demands or made promises that they 
were unable to carry out. Another psycho- 
logical blunder often committed by un- 
qualified personnel was a certain repressive 
technique which should be avoided. “For- 
get all that—don’t discuss it—put it out 
of your mind.” This is no way to deal with 
the long memories of horror. 

To maintain a correct attitude, neither 
overkind nor harsh, neither too sympathetic 
nor too inhuman, is not so simple. The 
role of the social worker, therefore, should 
be somewhat like that of the analyst, who 
must understand the mechanisms of trans- 
ference without himself making a counter- 
transference. It is difficult to stifle one’s 
own emotions, to betray no reactions, and 
in fact have no emotional reactions other 
than sympathy, but it can be done. We 
must also learn how to use authority based 
on mutual confidence but use it only to 
teach, and use it properly. “The fuller and 
richer the experience of the teacher,” says 
John Dewey,!° “the more adequate his own 
knowledge of ‘traditions’ the more likely is 
he, given the attitude of participator in- 
stead of that of master, to use them in a 
liberating way. Freedom or individuality, 
in short, is not an original possession or 
gift. It is something to be achieved, to be 
wrought out.” 

It may seem to you that I have been 
dealing in paradoxes, telling you on the 
one hand that there is no real freedom 
without maturity and responsibility, and on 
the other hand telling you that guidance 
and leadership are necessary. The resolu- 
tion of that seeming paradox lies in those 
words of Dewey’s. Insofar as we ourselves 
are mature, experienced, and objective, 


10 Intelligence in the Modern World: John Dew- 
ey’s Philosophy, edited and with an introduction by 
Joseph Ratner, Modern Library, New York, 1939, 
p. 626. 
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truly interested in the case at hand, our 
suggestions and ideas can facilitate the im- 
migrant’s readjustment to a new world 
and guide him along the path toward real 
freedom. I am inclined to think that had 
our social workers been so trained a gener- 
ation or two ago, we might not today have 
all over the country the national segre- 
gation which followed the older waves of 
immigration. 


Summary 

The immigrant arrives in this country 
susceptible to projections of all sorts. He 
is an alien in an alien world; its ways and 
its people are strange to him. No matter 
what terror or discomfort he may have 
fled, no matter how shining the vision of 
America which brought him here, he can- 
not but be on the defensive, quick to pro- 
ject his uncertainties and anxieties onto 
others, bringing with him the prejudices 
he has learned at home, and encountering 
others here, some aimed at himself. So, in 
the past, he has huddled with his own kind 
for security; so, today, he arrives a little 
suspicious, his ears still ringing with the 
anti-democratic propaganda of the totali- 
tarian regimes. It does not help him to say: 
“Forget all that. Now you are free to do 
as you wish.” To him, this can seem only 
irony or sarcasm. For until he has learned 
his way about this new world—with your 
help—he is not free, not of fear nor of the 
habit of being told what to do. His ad- 
justment is more than a matter of learn- 
ing to cook with electricity or to speak 
English—it is a dynamic change in his 
entire personality. 

This then is our function: to step in and 
guide him to maturity, understanding, and 
the ability to be free. We cannot do it suc- 
cessfully if we condescend to him out of 
charity, or spoil him out of a sense of guilt. 
Prejudice is unfortunately common to all 
of us. Very often, without perceiving it, 
we project our own anxieties and fears, our 
own sense of guilt, onto others, finding it 
more tolerable to dislike them than to dis- 
like ourselves. Because we who must lead 
are also human, we must take into account 
our own insecurities when dealing with 
others. 
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But our task is not only directly related 
to the immigrant himself. We must also 
educate and prepare the foster parents and 
the communities in which the new immi- 
grants will live. We must teach them how 
to bear with certain difficulties; we must 
make it clear to them that people who have 
been hurt, betrayed, need, as Elizabeth 
Clark says, an “emotional convalescence,” 
time to emerge from emotional numbness, 
restlessness, and distrust, and suspicion. 

So it is that you must see yourselves as 
part teacher, part leader, part parent. 
Always objective but always interested, 
it is up to you to teach the immigrant 
what freedom means. If you succeed, you 
will have accomplished more than the ad- 
justment of a single human being. You 
will have subtracted a fraction from the 
sum total of anxiety in the world; you 
will have added a fraction to the hosts on 
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the side of Eros. It is my earnest hope that 
when the International Congress of Mental 
Hygiene convenes in London this August, 
it will take up the problem of the displaced 
persons who, in this fourth year after liber- 
ation, are still not liberated. More than 
that, it will take up the still greater task 
of trying to find ways and means of ridding 
the world of its burden of anxiety; that it 
will try to find a way to bring us all out of 
our burrows and up into the sunlight, free 
men in fact as well as in theory, with that 
last and perhaps greatest of the freedoms 
—freedom from fear. We must be modest; 
our knowledge is young and our experi- 
ence still limited. But intelligence is meas- 
ured not by quantity but by quality. So 
let us try to apply the little we have learned 
to the social phenomena of our day, and 
use it to help construct a more livable 
world. 


Responsibility of the Public Agency for Strengthening Its Clients 


Luna Bowdoin Brown 


The author is Assistant Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. Her paper was given at the 1948 National Conference of Social Work. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY a public welfare 
agency takes for strengthening its clients 
in financial assistance programs does not 
differ basically from that of any social 
agency that is providing individualized 
services. The difference exists in the serv- 
ices and the way in which these services are 
made available to the client. The accep- 
tance of governmental responsibility for 
providing maintenance to meet basic hu- 
man needs is a recognition that in our in- 
dustrial economy certain citizens are denied 
this right through no fault of their own 
or because of physical or mental incapaci- 
ties. In financial assistance programs the 
service is making readily available an ade- 
quate cash payment to meet maintenance, 
for a long or short-time period, for indi- 
viduals and families who are without re- 
sources or incapable of self-maintenance. 
This is the basic service of the financial 
assistance programs. In these programs, the 
greatest skill and understanding of client 
needs are essential if the recipients are to 
retain or to regain their independence. 





In making services available, it is essen- 
tial to realize that the client is strengthened 
by the same basic factors that bring security 
to any human being. All individuals have 
certain common human _ needs—physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and spiritual. Only 
if these are taken into account will finan- 
cial assistance families have these needs 
met insofar as possible in the same way as 
other individuals in the community. In a 
money economy, loss of normal income or 
resources and application for assistance can 
seriously affect the individual’s capacity to 
function effectively in carrying on the affairs 
of his everyday life. Factors related to his 
need for assistance may alter his role and 
status in the family group and the com- 
munity. When economic independence and 
basic patterns of family and community re- 
lationships are threatened, individuals may 
be unable, at least temporarily, to cope un- 
aided with their own affairs. In some in. 
stances, the public agency’s acceptance of 
responsibility for making financial assis- 
tance readily available is the essential 
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stabilizing factor, and may cause other prob- 
lems to subside. In such instances, as will 
be illustrated later, it is the way in which 
financial assistance is made available which 
determines whether the individual is weak- 
ened or strengthened in the recovery of his 
self-reliance. As in all social services, finan- 
cial assistance must be given in such a way 
as to maintain the dignity and respect of 
the individual, assuring freedom to make 
his own decisions and plan his own way of 
life. To assist the client in carrying out his 
objective of economic independence or, 
where complete rehabilitation is not pos- 
sible, of achieving a more socially useful 
life, the agency must take responsibility for 
informing the client of services, other than 
financial, available within and without the 
agency. 


During the past twelve years the “‘client’s 


status” has been materially strengthened 
through the responsibility taken by gov- 
ernment to make assistance more nearly 
adequate and more readily available. In 
many public agencies, however, assistance is 
still pitifully inadequate. The true serv- 
ices inherent in the financial assistance pro- 
grams, those of meeting basic and rehabili- 
tative needs, cannot be achieved unless the 
agency takes responsibility for providing 
adequate assistance. It is obvious that this 
goal must be of paramount concern on the 
part of all agencies for many years to come. 

Practices in public agencies have been 
improved by the adaptation of the generic 
principles of social casework to the public 
financial assistance programs. This adap- 
tation has grown out of experience, but 
has received considerable impetus and en- 
richment through the growing body of pro- 
fessional publications devoted to under- 
standing common human needs, behavior, 
and the experience of the individual in 
asking for, receiving, and separating from 
assistance.? 

In financial assistance programs, empha- 
sis should be focused on understanding nor- 


1 Charlotte Towle, Common Human Needs—An 
Interpretation for Staff in Public Assistance Agen- 
cies, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1945. 

Pauline Miller, The Experience of the Individual 
in Public Assistance, Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, Philadelphia, 1947. 
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mal behavior and personality development. 
It is also essential to understand the dy- 
namic concept that all behavior is purpose- 
ful no matter how irrational it may appear 
to others. Applying this concept to emo- 
tional and personality problems is only one 
method of improving a client’s capacity 
for satisfactory living. Limitations in skill 
and time largely preclude this emphasis 
in financial assistance programs at this time. 
However, it is as important for the client to 
have his mental health needs recognized 
as it is his physical illnesses and incapaci- 
ties. Many problems that public assistance 
clients present are the results of environ- 
mental pressures only—lack of economic 
security. In these instances, with adequate 
financial assistance the client is able to 
mobilize his resources, within and without, 
in such a way that he can deal realistically 
with his situation in a self-directing man- 
ner. 

Basic casework principles of greatest im- 
mediate significance in strengthening the 
client in financial assistance programs are 
distilled out of experience, or are rooted in 
law, and all of them must become an integ- 
ral part of policy. Five of the major ones 
I wish to emphasize here. The application 
of these principles in practice is illustrated 
by very simple case situations, typical of 
the average worker’s case load.? It is be- 
lieved that these principles are important 
not only to the client and worker but to 
the administrator and supervisor. Unless 
these principles are known and accepted 
by the administrators and supervisors, a 
common philosophy and way of working 
with individuals will not permeate the pub- 
lic welfare agency. 

The first two of these five principles, the 
right to assistance and a cash payment, are 
of great historical significance. Social work- 
ers have struggled for many years for these 
principles that have now become a reality 
and are placed far ahead of the other three 
by being written into the Federal Social 
Security Act. By virtue of the fact that 
these two are points of conformity, they 
have in turn become a part of each state’s 
statutes or policy. However, all five prin- 


2 From current cases of students and local work- 
ers of the Washington Department of Public 
Welfare. 
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ciples are gradually being translated into 
the philosophy and practice. 


Principle | 

Financial assistance must be made avail- 
able to the client as a right guaranteed by 
the statutory reinforcements of the legal 
right to appeal for a fair hearing and the 
protection of the confidential nature of 
records. A clear-cut focus on achieving uni- 
versal acceptance of this principle has been 
delayed through the continuing comparison 
of the relative merits of a “right based on 
need” and a “right based on earned social 
insurance benefits.” In America, all rights 
spring from a fundamental philosophy that 
the basic human right of each citizen is 
the fullest and finest development of the 
potentialities of the human personality in 
a governmental framework based on the 
common good. Simply because one citizen’s 
right to economic security is provided by 
one governmental program, and another 
citizen’s comes through a different program, 
does not make either right less “equal be- 
fore the law.” By virtue of the fact that the 
law establishes governmental responsibility 
for providing financial assistance to citizens, 
under certain conditions, assistance ceases 
to be a “gratuity,” and hence no longer 
carries the heritage of “poor law stigma.” 
Thus the citizen, faced with a difficult eco- 
nomic situation, does not have to place 
himself in an unequal position in request- 
ing assistance as a charitable donation. In- 
stead, the client approaches the public 
agency to request a service for which gov- 
ernment has made provision. He knows the 
conditions he must meet to be eligible for 
financial assistance, he has the right to test 
decisions by the fair hearing device or, if 
necessary, by recourse to the courts. 

The client’s rights are protected and a 
basis for establishing a sound relationship 
is assured, if the client understands what 
information is needed by the agency, how 
it is used, and that such information is con- 
sidered a “privilege communication” and is 
adequately safeguarded. Workers have 
found that a frank explanation of these 
provisions of the law are very effective in 
allaying the fears or guilt the client may 
have in facing his own economic depend- 
ency. To realize that his situation is not 
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atypical, and that his government has es- 
tablished a program to meet his individual 
needs, whether basic maintenance for a 
temporary or long-time period, often frees 
the client from some of his inner conflicts 
and he is thus able to deal more realistically 
with his situation. 

Some clients have to be reassured many 
times, as in the case of this mother who 
applied for Aid to Dependent Children for 
her three daughters, age 6, 10, and 12: 


Mrs. R was very excited. She said I was so won- 
derful, but she hated to have to take help, she 
never had before. I told her I only represented the 
agency and we were here to help her get settled 
and care for herself and the girls. I could under- 
stand how she felt but I didn’t want her to be upset 
about getting assistance. She was doing her job by 
providing a good home for her children. All of us 
may come to a time in our lives when we need 
help of some kind and I was proud of how well 
she had done. I thought she was an excellent man- 
ager and had three lovely girls to bring up. Mrs. 
R would not look at me while I was talking and I 
could see she was trying not to cry. 


and three months later: 


I remarked how attractive her home was and how 
well she kept it. She said it was very little trouble. 
Now that everything was done, in fact, she did not 
have enough to do and was again becoming nervous 
and “sorry for herself.” She felt “guilty” because 
she was not working and earning a living for her 
girls. I said I understood how difficult it was for 
her now that she had her home so well arranged 
and after working for many years, idleness was 
hard to accept. However, there was her health to 
be considered and her responsibility to herself as 
well as to her girls to keep as well as possible. 


It must also be emphasized that the right 
to assistance can only be assured if the 
right to apply and to appeal for a fair 
hearing is safeguarded in policy and 
practice. 


Principle 2 

Financial assistance must be in the form 
of a money payment which provides the 
client with a sum of money to be spent as 
he, not the agency, determines will best 
meet his needs. A cash payment is made in 
recognition of the fact that a client does 
not, by reason of financial dependence, lose 
his capacity to select how, when, and 
whether each of his requirements is to be 
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met. In this way the client is assured ot 
“his right to use his payment with the same 
freedom as do persons who receive their in- 
come from other sources, and to carry on 
his business through normal channels of 
exchange.” * In the past it has not been 
easy to determine whether a money pay- 
ment was made, but this has largely been 
overcome by clearly defined criteria and 
policy. 

The following situation illustrates a vio- 
lation of the money payment principle: 

My first client was a woman who had been trying 
to maintain a home for her eight fatherless chil- 
dren. Her monthly ADC assistance amounted to 
$295 and over a period of three years she had ac- 
cumulated a bill of $g00 at the neighborhood 
grocery. This bill was put in the hands of a 
collection agency shortly before the case was trans- 
ferred to me. After receiving a great deal of pres- 
sure from the collector and not knowing how to 
handle the situation, I discussed the matter with 
the client. In the course of the interview, since the 
client could not or did not want to talk about the 
bill, I suggested that she take a small amount from 
her personal incidental item and pay on the bill, 
which would satisfy the grocer. This suggestion 
was in the form of compulsion, however, since she 
was to let me know each time she paid the amount. 
After supervisory discussion and the plan’s failure, 
since it was not the client’s idea, the compulsory 
payment plan was abandoned on my part. This 
method of handling did not solve the problem and 
a more serious result was a lack of any kind of 
relationship between the client and me—a situa- 
tion which was never remedied despite all efforts. 


The money payment principle also re- 
flects the basic concept that assistance comes 
to persons in need as a right and does not 
carry an obligation to the agency to account 
for its use. This principle, together with 
the first principle that clients shall have the 
right to a fair hearing and a confidential 
relationship with the public welfare agency, 
are important characteristics which distin- 
guish social legislation of today from earlier 
legislation. The tradition that still haunts 
“cash payments” is the belief that such pay- 
ments should be carefully supervised, as 
pointed out by Miss Colcord in 1936.4 Un- 


3 Money Payments to Recipients of OAA, ADC, 
and AB. Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, Washington, 
D. C., March, 1944, p. 6. 

4 Joanna Colcord, Cash Relief, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1936. 
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less the client is given freedom to work out 
his own way of living, to make his own 
plans, he is forced to become increasingly 
dependent and confused about his rights. 
Further, he may be made to feel that if he 
accepts financial assistance he must also 
accept other services of the agency which he 
has not requested or which he feels are not 
to his best interest. This predicating of 
the receipt of one service on the acceptance 
of another belongs to the era of the past 
when relief was considered a tool in pro- 
viding casework services. ‘Today it is 
labeled “restrictive casework practice” in 
financial assistance programs. 

An example of how the client can ex- 
ercise the right to accept or refuse services 
is seen in the case of Mrs. Johnson, 84-year- 
old recipient of Old Age Assistance. 


For the past twenty years Mrs. J has lived alone 
on the outskirts of the city in her own four-room 
house which is not equipped with modern con- 
veniences. Because of her frailty, due to her ad- 
vanced age, she has been unable to maintain her 
home at a healthful or comfortable standard. Re- 
cently, while gathering wood from underneath the 
house, she hit her head on one of the beams, fell, 
and lay in the cold most of the day. Eventually, 
she was able to crawl to a neighbor, and because 
of the emergent situation was taken to the county 
hospital, where she was found to have pneumonia. 
Upon discharge from the hospital, Mrs. J went to 
the home of friends to convalesce, and her recovery 
was surprisingly rapid. During this time, the 
worker visited her in order to discuss future plans, 
particularly living arrangements. During the course 
of the discussion she was advised that nursing 
homes and certain types of nursing care were avail- 
able to her. However, she preferred going back to 
her own home. The possibility of having someone 
live with her was suggested but also rejected. Mrs. 
J realized that there might be times when she 
would need help because of her living alone but 
she preferred to obtain it from neighbors and 
friends. 


Here was a client who was given infor- 
mation about available resources. Although 
it was the opinion of the worker and su- 
pervisor that Mrs. Johnson’s living alone 
was hazardous to her comfort and safety, 
their “better” plans were not superimposed 
on her. Because she was receiving financial 
assistance she was not made to feel that 
she would have to accept an agency plan 
of which she did not approve. Instead she 
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was given an opportunity to think out her 
own needs and to accept or refuse agency 
resources in the light of those needs. Hav- 
ing and maintaining her own home, and 
at the same time preserving her independ- 
ence were of more importance to her than 
the comparatively comfortable dependent 
situation of nursing home care. Only 
through being able to plan for herself, and 
to make her own decisions, was she abie 
to maintain her own integrity and self- 
esteem as a person. 


Principle 3 

In financial assistance programs the client 
must be considered as the primary source 
of information and his complete participa- 
tion secured in the process of determining 
eligibility. The extent of participation will 
vary, individual by individual, according 
to differing capacities. The worker must 
be sensitive in evaluating the capacity of 
the individual to supply the facts necessary 
through his own efforts, and assist in se- 
curing these if specifically requested by the 
client to do so. Adherence to this principle 
reduces the number of routine and unpro- 
ductive verifications. The client’s right to 
privacy and confidence cannot be preserved 
unless he participates in the plan for secur- 
ing facts he is unable to supply. Factors of 
eligibility usually have deep psychological 
and emotional significance to the individ- 
ual as, for instance, to the deserted mother 
and wife, to the person who has suffered loss 
of eyesight or the loss of a job or other 
means of income, or the one who is out of 
contact with relatives, or the ones with 
illness and incapacities, to mention only a 
few. 

The following general assistance case, in 
which Mrs. Smith had applied for Aid to 
Dependent Children, illustrates the emo- 
tional factors surrounding eligibility as well 
as the use of the client as the major source 
of information: 


Mrs. S greeted me and said she was very glad I 
had come to see her. Something had been bothering 
her for a long time and she wanted to tell me about 
it. As she described it, it was a “confession.” She 
was afraid it would make a difference in her rela- 
tionship with me. She had discussed it with the 
girls and they all felt it was better to tell me even 
if it meant giving up contact with the agency. She 
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immediately told me she had lied about her hus- 
band. She had always said he was dead. He was 
in reality dead to her and the girls. She did not 
know whether he was dead or not. However, he 
had not died as she told us when she applied for 
assistance. She explained that she took the girls 
and ran away from him in 1937. This had been 
necessary due to his extreme abuse and her con- 
stant fear of him. . . . I assured Mrs. S that what 
she had told me would make no difference in her 
eligibility for Aid to Dependent Children. Reveal- 
ing the true situation earlier would have facili- 
tated planning with her and the girls. . . . I told 
her she had lived in the community long enough to 
maintain and establish her own residence. Her 
need for financial assistance was just as great even 
if her husband was not dead. 


The acceptance of the facts as presented 
by the client with understanding and a 
non-moralistic attitude was not only reas- 
suring but kept the focus of agency respon- 
sibility on continuing to meet the deter- 
mined economic need in the family. 


Principle 4 

In financial assistance programs the client 
should be given an opportunity to have his 
individual need fully understood as the only 
sound basis for an objective application of 
agency policy. If assistance is to accomplish 
its social purpose, it should be adequate 
in terms of the requirements of the indi- 
vidual. Physical maintenance needs are 
primary, and the agency should focus on 
the meeting of need as fully as the resources 
of the agency permit. In a program de- 
signed to meet need on an individual basis, 
the principle of equity in the distribution 
of public funds is safeguarded according 
to the objectivity with which agency stand- 
ards are applied in each situation. Agency 
staff in financial assistance programs must 
have considerable understanding of the 
emotional meaning of money to individu- 
als, and realize this meaning will determine 
how it is used. It is because money is so 
complex in its meaning to different indi- 
viduals, representing in our society power 
and adequacy, that adherence to the money 
payment principle is so vital in maintaining 
the freedom and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual in the use of the cash payment. 

A case that illustrates a way in which 
a positive approach can be made when only 
a percentage of the established need can 
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be met is contained in the handling of the 
following situation: 


A woman (the daughter) called and asked if a 
visit could be made to determine a plan for the 
care of her mother, an Old Age Assistance recipient. 
An uncle had lived with the mother until he had 
moved to another state, and the mother came to 
live with the daughter. The daughter stated she 
could not accept the full responsibility because of 
the demands of her own family. On examination 
of the record before the visit, it was noted that the 
payment had been reduced as required by law, 
and it appeared that the agency could not provide 
additional assistance. However, when it was learned 
that the daughter at one time had employed a 
woman to stay with her mother, it was suggested 
thai the agency could in such instances pay at 
least part of the cost. Among other physical dis- 
abilities of the client was diabetes requiring a 
special diet. The daughter obtained a statement 
from the family physician as to the content of the 
diet, and an additional amount for food was in- 
cluded in the payment. The daughter was able to 
supplement the assistance and the immediate prob- 
lem was solved. 


This is not an extraordinary case, but 
the well-being of the client would have 
been jeopardized as well as the economic 
security of the daughter’s family, if need 
had not been fully understood and the full 
use of agency resources brought to bear on 
the individual situation. 


Principle 5 

In financial assistance programs there 
must be a concern for the social needs of 
the client, those within the function of the 
public welfare agency as well as those re- 
quiring the use of community resources. 
These needs should be met directly or 
through referral, and the agency will be 
guided by the interest and desire of the 
client in utilizing these services. Some of 
the financial assistance programs are set up 
to provide maintenance for basic needs 
during a period of crisis, and to facilitate 
the process by which the client mobilizes 
his energies for self-maintenance. This is 
particularly true in the general assistance 
and Aid to Dependent Children programs. 
This is predicated on the thesis that in our 
society only those prevented by physical or 
psychological difficulties fail to find their 
greatest satisfaction and socially useful life 
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through work. Too little emphasis has been 
given in agency policy to* achieving this 
social objective. 

The case of Mr. Alexander illustrates a 
constructive mobilizing of agency, com- 
munity, and client resources to achieve re- 
habilitation: 5 


Mrs. A applied for ADC for her three children 
because of her husband's acute illness and loss ot 
a limb due to diabetes. At the time of the first 
interview the worker was aware of the difficulties 
facing the mother—anxiety over her husband’s 
serious physical condition and the need to make 
practical provisions for her small children. In a 
non-judgmental and accepting way, the worker 
directed the interview to meeting the practical situ- 
ation and plans were developed for living arrange- 
ments with the father-in-law and supplementation 
from him. Although the family physician recom- 
mended that assistance be denied the family unless 
Mr. A followed certain medical recommendations, 
this approach was not followed and no pressure was 
applied on him. The worker showed respect and 
understanding of Mr. A’s desire for independence. 
Through the Vocational Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment he learned to use the artificial limb which 
they supplied, developed skill in a new occupation, 
and obtained a new job. Within the span of eight 
months the family was self-maintaining. When 
Mr. A returned to work, financial assistance was 
suspended for three months before closing the 
case in order to be sure that Mr. A could continue 
on his job. 


To me, the emphasis on the positive val- 
ues in the public agency’s acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for strengthening the client— 
which is characteristic, and rightly so, of 
governmental activity in a democratic coun- 
try—has validity because it gives us courage 
to face more realistically the pressures from 
within and without. To see clearly our 
goals and objectives leaves us free to con- 
centrate on improved performance. 

Valid and worth while public welfare 
services can only be given in a society and 
in an administrative setting that is recep- 
tive to social work aims, by workers who 
have skills to provide services that conserve 
the strengths and develop the capacities of 
the citizen group the agency serves. 


5 Case Records in Public Assistance, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Administration, Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, Technical Training 
Service, Vol. I, No. 1, July, 1947. 
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My ASSIGNMENT Is to present a picture 
of casework today as it is understood and 
practiced in family agencies, and to bring 
into the foreground of that picture what is 
common under the differences. Such a 
task is not simple, for we confront not one 
approach in family casework but two, 
which, for lack of any better designations, 
we may distinguish as the diagnostic and 
the functional. 

It is no secret that the conflict and con- 
fusion about this development have been 
difficult for us to meet individually, and 
more difficult still for us to face directly 
and openly as a group. We need a new 
kind of skill to deal with differences such 
as these, and we have been slow in recog- 
nizing any compelling reason for dealing 
with the conflict in a professional way. Yet 
we have three milestones on the road to 
a professional meeting of the issues in these 
differences. In 1941 Gordon Hamilton * 
undertook to subject the difference between 
the diagnostic and functional approaches to 
a frank and searching scrutiny from the 
vantage point of the diagnostic theory. 
Last year Kenneth Pray? followed up this 
departure in a paper defining the func- 
tional approach and the differences as he 
saw them. In October, 1947, came the an- 
nouncement of another and _ significant 
move toward a professional attack on these 
differences: the editor of the JoURNAL OF 
SoctaL Casework informed us of the for- 


1 Gordon Hamilton, “The Underlying Philosophy 
of Case Work,” Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1941, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1941, p. 237. Also in THE FAMILY, 
July, 1941, p. 139. ; —_ 

2Kenneth L. M. Pray, “Generic Principles of 
Casework Practice,” Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work, 1947, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1948, p. 227. Also in the 
JouRNAL OF SocraL CAsEworK, October, 1947, p. 283. 





mation by the Family Service Association of 
America of a committee of caseworkers to 
study case materials from both orientations 
in order to clarify basic concepts in case- 
work practice. This act of leadership was 
significant on three scores: it was recog- 
nizing the problem as a professional prob- 
lem calling for a joint group effort; it was 
recognizing the responsibility of the Asso- 
ciation to sponsor examination of a prob- 
lem dividing our professional forces; and, 
lastly, it was recognizing the professional 
principle that differences in basic concepts 
can be explored only in the light of their 
meaning and their use in practice. 

Looking at these differences between the 
diagnostic and the functional approaches 
from another vantage point, I propose that 
we trace their evolution. How did they 
arise? How did their main differences de- 
velop? What if anything have they in com- 
mon? Also, to spur further critical exami- 
nation of them, I shall point out some of 
the issues as a functional caseworker sees 
them. 


The Nature of Current Divergences 

Let us begin with the assumption that 
the differences between the diagnostic and 
the functional approaches to casework are 
not perverse or irrational. They came out 
of two different ways of trying to meet the 
same central need in casework, that of 
making what we do as caseworkers psycho- 
logically effective. Anyone old enough to_ 
recall where we were in casework twenty 
or twenty-five years ago would agree that 
we faced the stark necessity of understand- 
ing and controlling psychological problems 
that were plain enough to be seen but elu- 
sive and defeating. These troublesomely 
different approaches of today grew out of 
the same professional need—to know more 
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reliably the problem we were tackling, to 
know what to do about it, and to know and 
be able to explain why we did whatever 
we did. 

Next I would suggest that we recognize 
something new for us in these differences 
between diagnostic and functional case- 
work. Unlike other differences we have 
known in the past, these are not between 
a lay inheritance and new ideas that dis- 
turb it. These are not differences clearly 
related to a struggle for and against a pro- 
fessional advance. Rather they are differ- 
ences in direction within a_ professional 
advance. By this I mean that they belong 
to a new and more difficult category—tech- 
nical and professional. In our bewilder- 
ment we have been tempted to assign them 
to external causes; we have tried to locate 
their primary sources in a supposed incom- 
patibility between Freudian psychoanaly- 
sis and Rankian therapy, for instance, or 
we have wondered about a possibly subver- 
sive and sinister conflict of “ideologies,” or 
we have thought that casework was being 
entangled in a “cult” or a “mysticism.” 
Our problem with these differences has 
been due in part to their unfamiliar char- 
acter: they are different organizations of 
understanding and skill for a purpose the 
same at its core. That is why when we 
have picked up points of difference piece- 
meal, we have got nowhere. Single, par- 
ticular differences cannot be isolated from 
their context. The differences belong to 
bodies of ideas, are organically related to 
one another, and cannot be understood ex- 
cept as parts of a dynamic whole. 

Once we recognize that these differences 
are professional in character, we need no 
longer be surprised to find that they are 
not accidental or superficial or confined 
to one part or area of casework practice 
or theory. They are significant differences; 
they run deep; they have wide ramifica- 
tions. They have produced some real di- 
vergences in professional philosophy. They 
have given rise to dissimilar conceptions 
of what casework is and what its relation 
is to psychiatry. They have created differ- 
ences in our ideas of the needs casework 
takes responsibility for meeting. They 
have made for different concepts of the 
role of the worker and of the client in the 
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casework relationship. Other differences, 
subtle and not so subtle, have resulted all 
through casework practice. 

We might easily conclude that differences 
in casework approach so serious, so mani- 
fold, so pervasive as these leave us nothing 
in common—then we could go our sepa- 
rate ways in peace or in war. But this con- 
clusion would be in error. Underneath 
these differences, at their very root, is a 
binding and, if you like, tormenting pro- 
fessional kinship in purposes, values, and 
the fundamental ingredients of understand- 
ing and skill. For myself I would have to 
go further and say that in each difference 
there is obviously a rationality, a dynamic, 
and a value which you can call therapeutic, 
or helpful, or constructive, or serviceable, 
as your vocabulary suggests. It would be 
simple if these differences were differences 
between right and wrong, between compe- 
tence and incompetence, between integrity 
and charlatanism. Damning as such con- 
clusions would be, they would offer us a 
quick and clean release from a muddy pre- 
dicament. Everything I know is opposed 
to such conclusions. We have in each of 
these different approaches investments of 
professional devotion, professional convic- 
tion, professional understanding, and _ pro- 
fessional skill. 


The Problem of Applying Psychiatric 
Understanding 

Let us start our exploration by looking 
at the problem of applying understanding 
from psychoanalysis and psychiatry to case- 
work, for it is in different approaches to 
this problem of applying such information 
that the divergence between the diagnostic 
and the functional orientations has arisen. 
The first difficulty we encounter is that 
these differences in casework are related in 
some way to differences in the sources from 
which they drew. In psychiatry, and at 
different points in psychoanalysis, conflicts 
in theory and in method have developed. 
These conflicts, unfortunately for us, are 
to be found in every field from which we 
might seek light. They are common in all 
the professions, rife in the social sciences, 
and frequent in the so-called pure sciences. 
So in approaching psychoanalysis and psy- 
chiatry and finding that there the experts 
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disagreed and the authorities differed, we 
were confronting a problem not to be 
avoided—the problem of disagreement in 
an area in which our status, however well- 
informed we attempt to be, remains the 
shaky status of the layman. Our inability 
to differentiate with any authority between 
the sound and the unsound in psychoanaly- 
sis, in psychiatry, or for that matter in the 
conflict-ridden fields of economics, anthro- 
pology, or political science would seem to 
leave us helpless. We could hesitate to 
make the best choice open to us because 
it might turn out to be less than the best, 
or we could insist on crediting our choice 
with a final, unique sanction: in doing 
either, we would be acting not with scien- 
tific skepticism but in a dogmatic, anti- 
scientific spirit. Older professions and sci- 
entific disciplines know and embrace the 
risk in using material from other sources, 
and we would be astonished at the sources 
from which they dare to draw. For there 
is only one sure test of the validity of bor- 
rowed theory and of the reliability of bor- 
rowed information for us who do the bor- 
rowing, and that is the test of its appro- 
priateness to our needs. To make this test 
is not simple, but the responsibility for 
using it on our own ground can give us 
security against the risks of borrowing, for 
in any case the casework validity of bor- 
rowed ideas and the casework pertinence of 
borrowed data will have to stand the trial 
of our own € :perience. 

I am saying all this about the problem 
of borrowing and applying information 
from another field because one of our most 
exasperating difficulties was created for us 
by the fact that the diagnostic caseworkers 
went to Freudian psychoanalysis for their 
light on the psychology of the client, on 
methods of understanding him, and on 
methods of dealing with him, while the 
caseworkers who were to develop func- 
tional casework derived their basic psychol- 
ogy from Rank. From this difference in psy- 
chological source materials has proceeded 
a trail of consequences. 

There can be no question that differences 
existed between psychoanalytic theory and 
method and Rankian psychology and ther- 
apy. The Freudian school rejected Rank’s 
theoretical and technical departures; there 
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was a tragic quarrel and Rank left the 
Freudian company. He then proceeded to 
organize his psychology and set up his 
therapy under different concepts and with 
different terminology. His focus was on 
the ego or the self. Not only was much of 
his writing phrased in terms of opposition 
to Freudian theory and procedure, but his 
approach reversed that of the Freudians. 
These circumstances constituted a pitfall 
for caseworkers in dealing with the fact 
that some were borrowing from Freud and 
some from Rank. We promptly fell into 
the pitfall, and became involved in a quar- 
rel about what was orthodoxy and what 
was heresy, far more violent and confused 
than the controversy ever was in its native 
heath. We thus failed to realize that sound- 
ness is not a quality to be borrowed from 
another field and that we would have to 
create it for ourselves. 

It is important to understand another, 
more real part the Freudian-Rankian dif- 
ferences played in creating our divergen- 
ces. The differences between the Freudian 
and the Rankian psychologies did have a 
part in introducing two different sets of 
concepts and of terminology into casework 
—to our difficulty and confusion. Rank’s 
focus on the self or ego, anticipating the 
somewhat later Freudian focus, was un- 
familiar and bewildering. But we have 
tended grossly to exaggerate the role of 
the Freudian-Rankian difference in our 
own diagnostic-functional divergences. 

In the first place, we misunderstood the 
nature of the differences between the 
Freudians and the Rankians. Rank had 
spent the major part of his career in the 
practice of psychoanalysis and was recog- 
nized by Freud as one of the most dis- 
tinguished and active contributors to 
Freudian theory. Moreover, the directions 
Rank followed in his work after he left 
the Freudian school were directions marked 
out earlier in his course. Changes in the 
theory and procedure of psychoanalysis 
during recent years confirm the private 
belief some of us have had that many of the 
divergences that precipitated his separation 
from the Freudians would be viewed differ- 
ently as psychoanalysis pursued the prob- 
lems on which he was intent. In fact we 
might now expect the conflict in casework 
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to be reduced, simply because some of the 
major differences between Freudian and 
Rankian theory and therapy are proving 
to be less profound and irreconcilable than 
they seemed twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. If the difference in our psychological 
sources were the really dominant cause of 
the divergences in casework, we might hope 
to be rescued from our conflict by the course 
of development in another profession. But 
actually differences in source material have 
been only contributory, complicating fac- 
tors. The main cause of difference has been 
a different approach to the problems of ap- 
plication. 

I doubt if we could seriously disagree that 
good procedure in applying new knowledge 
from another field is to examine what it is 
we are committed to do in our own, what 
means we have for doing it, and what condi- 
tions we have to take into account. Then 
we look at our problems of understanding, 
decision, and action and see what light we 
get on them from the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the related field. The problem 
of using this procedure when we came to 
family casework, the best developed and 
strongest of the casework fields twenty years 
ago, was that family casework was to un- 
dergo a series of upsetting changes, first 
through its involvement in meeting the 
emergent relief needs of the early thirties, 
and then through the necessity for giving 
up its maintenance and supplementation 
functions. Before an expanded public as- 
sistance system became stabilized, the prev- 
alence of relief needs in cases coming to 
the family agencies had provided a com- 
mon factor in a large part of every agency's 
case load. The availability of new knowl- 
edge about human psychodynamics was a 
saving circumstance to agencies needing to 
find and consolidate a new job, but the 
task of determining at the same time to 
what operation the new knowledge was 
to be applied was infinitely difficult. To 
achieve mastery of a new job, it was essen- 
tial to discover some orderly way of work- 
ing with a diversity in case problems much 
more puzzling with the weakening of the 
relief factor. It was in their different ways 
of meeting this problem that the root of 
the differences between the diagnostic and 
the functional approaches lies. 
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The Changing Use of Diagnosis 

In family casework we already had an 
established predisposition to a diagnostic 
approach derived from Mary Richmond's 
concepts of social diagnosis and treatment, 
concepts she borrowed from medicine as 
she borrowed others from law. This earlier 
concept of social diagnosis was undeveloped 
in its content and its processes were never 
clearly defined. Whether or not we accept 
a diagnostic procedure now, what really 
mattered then, and matters just as much 
today, is that the idea of diagnosis identi- 
fied a responsibility that is inherent and 
inescapable in the practice of casework— 
a responsibility for the connections we make 
between our problems, our purposes, our 
methods, and our results. In one approach 
to present day casework, that responsibil- 
ity is still discharged through diagnosis; 
in the other, through the tests and controls 
of function and process. We need to rec- 
ognize that here, at the point of crucial dif- 
ference, there is an equally crucial agree- 
ment about an essential professional re- 
sponsibility. 

At the point where family casework had 
to find its way into a new job, it was evi- 
dent that if caseworkers were to use a diag- 
nostic procedure, they would have to make 
it more reliable psychologically than it 
had been in the past. Diagnosis in social 
casework had always been complicated, 
especially in the family agency, whose cli- 
ents present a wide range of individual 
needs and social difficulties. Even in situ- 
ations that may be superficially typed as 
financial problems or marital conflicts or 
parent-child maladjustments, the promi- 
nence of one problem in the foreground 
does not exclude the presence of others, 
and from case to case a practically unlim- 
ited variation is to be found in the kinds, 
the intensities, and the interaction of fac- 
tors with which the caseworker might be 
concerned. Because the gamut and the 
combination of problems, and of factors in 
the problems, vary so from case to case, we 
could not expect to define common syn- 
dromes in casework. In this respect the 
task we call diagnosis in casework is very 
different from that of medicine. 

With Mary Richmond’s concept of so- 
cial diagnosis providing an_ established 
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point of departure for an orderly approach, 
we can see why caseworkers looking for 
help from psychoanalytical psychiatry have 
identified with its focus on the problem in 
the individual and have seen in its diagnos- 
tic procedure the cure for the weakness in 
their own, and why in consequence of this 
they have modified the older social treat- 
ment to accord with the new focus and 
changed diagnostic procedure. Except in 
cases where information and referral serv- 
ices are indicated, emphasis is placed on 
initial study of the psychosocial history of 
the client, and diagnosis includes careful 
consideration of the nature and seriousness 
of any problem in him in relation to cur- 
rent maladjustments in his relationships 
and social circumstances. To determine 
the kind of treatment and its level, the 
nature of his emotional problem and its 
psychodynamics must be viewed in the 
light of a number of other factors aflecting 
his accessibility to treatment and his ca- 
pacity to benefit by it. Miss Towle, dis- 
cussing casework from this diagnostic orien- 
tation, summarizes the factors to be taken 
into account: “In a given instance the 
casework treatment approach and emphasis 
is determined by the following variables: 
(a) nature of the problem, (b) psychody- 
namics of the case, (c) actual life circum- 
stances, (d) worker's capacities, (e) agency 
function, (f) community resources avail- 
able,” and adds that the individual worker 
must be able “to help a client differentially 
in the light of these varying factors.” % 
The intake policy of the agency using 
this approach is broadly receptive and 
though the focus is on treatment of marital 
and parent-child problems, applications 
for financial assistance are considered and 
financial assistance may be given as part 
of any treatment. In the same way other 
practical services may be rendered as part 
of treatment, but study and diagnosis must 
be alert to the possibility that the client 
may be displacing his problem on a con- 
crete need. Under the differences between 
this approach and the functional there is 
common agreement that the family case- 
worker is concerned with the family con- 


3 Charlotte Towle, “Social Case Work,” Social 
Work Year Book, Russell Sage Foundation, New 


York, 1947, p- 478. 
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stellation, in which a dynamic interaction is 
always at work and sensitively responsive 
to changes affecting any member of the 
group or its circumstances. Likewise there 
is agreement that the family caseworker 
cannot take responsibility for dealing with 
problems of neurosis and psychosis and 
that these belong to the domain of psy- 
chiatry. 

Now let us look at what seems to be 
involved in formulating a social diagnosis. 
A primary concern is whether intrapsychic 
factors dominate in the client’s maladjust- 
ment; that is, to what extent the problem 
in him is accountable for difficulties in his 
relationships and in his social situation, and 
what the nature and seriousness of this 
problem are if it is present in him. In short, 
the specific application of knowledge from 
psychiatry is achieved case by case in a 
diagnostic weighing of pros and cons, and 
the kinds and levels of treatment are ac- 
cordingly differentiated by the degree to 
which psychological or social factors domi- 
nate, as well as by the degree to which they 
are judged subject to influence by treat- 
ment. In this process the goals of treat- 
ment, in the sense of the particular results 
or adjustment sought, are also defined, and 
the focus and means to be used in orienta- 
tion of treatment to reality objectives are 
selected. 

Out of experience in this approach, the 
family agency has defined, in addition to 
information and referral services, an edu- 
cational guidance which it calls “counsel- 
ing,” designed for clients with sufficient 
capacity for pursuing realistic objectives. 
The agency also provides two levels of psy- 
chotherapy for clients whose emotional 
needs interfere with their management of 
their situations. Supportive therapy is 
planned to assist clients to maintain their 
present personal capacities for functioning 
and may therefore be preventive of further 
difficulties in family relationships and the 
management of the social situation. In- 
sight therapy, in contradistinction to sup- 
portive therapy, is designed to help clients 
capable of growth in conscious understand- 
ing and control of themselves, and makes a 
special use of the transference relationship 
to enable them eventually to take inde- 
pendent command of their life situations. 
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The family agency offering these kinds and 
levels of treatment usually provides for 
consultation services from psychiatrists to 
render help to the caseworkers as it is 
needed to clarify the psychodynamics in 
the situation or to settle questions of dif- 
ferential treatment. 


Questions about the Diagnostic Approach 
The functional caseworker able to follow 
the working of the diagnostic approach 
would, in spite of various questions and 
reservations, freely concede that it pro- 
duces helpful changes in the client’s func- 
tioning, and also that these changes may 
be similar to those coming out of func- 
tional casework though functional case- 
work differs in not attempting or wanting 
to determine results. In some cases cf psy- 
chotherapy the influence of new thinking in 
psychoanalysis appears to be responsible 
for interesting resemblances between the 
work of the diagnostic caseworker and that 
of the functional caseworker in counseling 
on relationship problems. The major ques- 
tions for the functional caseworker center 
about the direct transfer of a focus and 
method from psychiatry even though these 
may be modified. In some instances the 
functional caseworker feels that the diag- 
nostic caseworker has to use an essentially 
psychiatric procedure in order to arrive at 
a casework base. From this viewpoint the 
diagnostic approach has not achieved a sat- 
isfactory application of psychiatric under- 
standing to casework, and has not yet 
found its own peculiar independent method 
of dealing with the different responsibili- 
ties and conditions which the worker must 
meet in serving the casework client. To the 
functional caseworker evidence that the 
application is incomplete is found in the 
necessity for consultation from _psychia- 
trists to enable the worker to decide crucial 
questions of diagnosis and treatment. The 
diagnostic approach appears to leave the 
caseworker in an uncertain borderland 
between social psychiatry and social case- 
work instead of located firmly on both feet 
on an independent ground that is clearly 
inside the borders of social work. To the 
functional caseworker such incomplete 
fusion of understanding from psychiatry 
into casework makes it difficult to define 
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the essential responsibilities for which the 
caseworker should be equipped through 
professional education, and also difficult 
to define what that education should be 
and from what sources it should be ob- 
tained. 

Granting dynamic values in the diagnos- 
tic approach but feeling that it has also 
these grave handicaps, the functional case- 
worker asks whether this is the necessary 
and only way to help people confronted 
with certain maladjustments. Naturally 
the functional caseworker has a prejudiced 
negative answer to this question. ‘The func- 
tional caseworker questions further whether 
the diagnostic approach is appropriate to 
casework purposes, responsibilities, and 
conditions, and seriously challenges the 
diagnostic focus on the problems within 
the individual. This focus results in reli- 
ance on an essentially psychiatric criterion 
for the evaluation of needs that may be 
determined by external as well as internal 
factors, and in the use of this criterion by 
the social worker there is a bias reminis- 
cent of views we have with difficulty out- 
grown—the assumption of probable con- 
nection between social maladjustment and 
defect within the individual. This assump- 
tion of a close analogy or connection with 
emotional illness of one degree or another 
tends to neglect an essential difference in 
the client’s relationship to a social malad- 
justment: that by and large he can have a 
different part in understanding and deal- 
ing with it than with an illness and a very 
different part in determining what he wants 
to do about it and how he wants to do it. 
For all the genuine respect the functional 
caseworker has for the skill and the values 
of the diagnostic approach, its often heavy 
costs in time and other agency resources 
seem attributable in part to its exclusion 
of the client as a person capable himself of 
effecting changes in his functioning and 
his circumstances. Consequently the worker 
must take over much of the responsibility 
for determining his needs, the way in which 
they shall be met, and the form of adjust- 
ment at which he is to be helped to arrive. 
To the functional caseworker what is tra- 
ditionally a medical authority is thus taken 
over into the practice of family casework, 
and this transfer causes a series of conflicts 
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between this approach and social work 
philosophy. Because of differences that this 
approach injects into the relationship with 
the client, its usefulness in the public agency 
would be strongly questioned by the func- 
tional caseworker, for its exercise requires 
a latitude of individual discretion for the 
individual worker at odds with a public 
agency's accountability in relation to its 
clients and the public. 

One further serious question arises for 
the functional caseworker from the subor- 
dination of services which the diagnostic 
caseworker calls concrete and which a 
writer of this school of thought wittily re- 
fers to as the community pharmacopoeia. 
In reducing to this status the means by 
which vital social needs are supplied the 
diagnostic caseworkers seem to be denying 
a rich heritage of casework experience and 
the psychological as well as the social and 
material significance of the essentials of 
living. To the functional caseworker the 
danger in the diagnostic approach is that 
of weakened ties to social work through 
the adoption of a psychiatric focus and 
method rather than the full and free use 
of understanding from psychiatric sources 
for the utilization of specific casework re- 
sources, the development of distinctive case- 
work purposes, and the fulfilment of unique 
casework responsibilities. 


Psychological Assumption in the Functional 
Approach 

When we turn to the functional approach, 
we immediately find that Mary Richmond's 
concept of social diagnosis was rejected. In- 
stead of accepting a likely connection or 
analogy between social maladjustment and 
illness in the individual, functional case- 
workers started with the assumption that 
the individual asking the agency for help, 
because he cannot cope with his problem 
unaided, usually possesses capacities in his 
own self or ego for testing and judging his 
own situation, for making decisions, and for 
exercising initiative, even though these ca- 
pacities may be disabled or eclipsed by some 
failure or breakdown in his affairs. In this 
view the client’s problem is that of dealing 
with change, external or internal or both, 
and is therefore a growth problem in the 
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sense in which growth is coming to be un- 
derstood in the basic medical sciences *— 
the process through which the physical 
structure and the behavior of the organism 
adjust throughout life to internal and ex- 
ternal change. According to this concept, 
growth in human behavior is inherent in 
the individual’s adjustment to changes 
within himself and his environment but 
this growth is not automatic. Growth in 
behavior involves struggle and risk for the 
individual because in the process of read- 
justing, he loses his old balance, he suffers 
more or less disorganization, he is beset by 
the difficulty of giving up old ways of be- 
having before he has found new, and he 
faces hard effort in achieving a reliable 
reintegration. Seen in the light of this 
theory, the client comes for help from the 
agency because he is unable to organize 
himself to meet some change with the re- 
sources at his command, but also because 
he himself recognizes that some change is 
necessary. Therefore, though the func- 
tional caseworker agrees with the diagnos- 
tic caseworker that both internal and ex- 
ternal factors may be active, the functional 
approach is focused neither on the problem 
inside the client nor outside, on his situa- 
tion, but rather on the problem in his rela- 
tionship to his situation with which he 
seeks help. The psychological purpose of 
help becomes that of assisting him to reor- 
ganize his inner and outer forces to effect 
change in a situation that is no longer 
tenable for him. Since the jeopardy he is 
experiencing is that of further weakening 
and disintegration in his personal organiza- 
tion, and since his most imperative need is 
to maintain hold of his own operating 
power and develop new control of himself 
in dealing with change, it is essential that 
he be helped in a way that supports and 
stimulates him to use all his available capa- 
cities for decision and action in relation 


4 The reference is to the organismic theory de- 
veloped in the work of Coghill, Child, Lashley, 
Irwin, and others. This theory is in harmony with 
the part-whole concept of Gestalt psychology. The 
reader may consult Evelyn Dewey, Behavior De- 
velopment in Infants: A Survey of the Literature 
on Prenatal and Postnatal Activity, 1920-24, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1935, and 
Arnold Gesell and Gertrude S. Amatruda, Embry- 
ology of Behavior, Harper and Brothers, London, 


1945- 
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to the problem in his situation. ‘Therefore 
the role of the worker must be that of assist- 
ant to him, not that of a substitute reliev- 
ing him of personal responsibilities which 
in the nature of things he must continue to 
carry as his own. 

It is to this psychological problem that 
any client brings to the family agency, that 
functional caseworkers have directed their 
attention: how may the agency meet the 
client effectively in his need and with the 
resources at its disposal? In this view, it is 
essential from the start that the agency 
worker be able to present to him what the 
agency can offer that he might use in deal- 
ing with his problem, and also that the 
worker give him every opportunity to dis- 
cover for himself whether the agency’s 
service can assist him in changing his situ- 
ation and what it is he wants to do to effect 
the change most necessary to him. Involved 
for the client in this activity with the 
worker is that reality testing which deter- 
mines what is right and practical for him 
in relation to conflicts in his own feeling, 
in relation to conflicts in his situation, and 
in relation to conflicts he may have in ask- 
ing and using help from the agency. What 
the agency can provide has uncertainties 
for the client. On what basis the worker 
can make this accessible is also unknown 
to him. What will and will not be expected 
of him is still another question. Until the 
client can know some of these facts, he can- 
not move intelligently into the business of 
seeing what he can do about his problem, 
how he can go to work on it, or whether 
using the agency is an alternative he wants 
to embrace. To meet this problem of the 
client’s—his need of a base for reality test- 
ing in moving through inner and outer con- 
flicts to decision and action—the agency 
defines its function: what it has to offer, 
under what conditions it is available, and 
at decisive points what is required by the 
agency for going ahead with the client 
within the bounds of a social purpose and 
on a professionally sound ground. 


Tests and Controls in the Functional 
Approach 
I have said that the tests and controls 
of function and process serve in one way to 
meet our professional responsibility for 
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the connections between problem, purpose, 
means, and results which diagnosis under- 
takes to meet in quite another way. The 
emphasis on functional limits stands in 
sharp contrast to the broadly receptive pol- 
icy of the agency using the diagnostic ap- 
proach. To the diagnostic caseworker func- 
tional definitions assume a forbidding as- 
pect: “Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” This would be so, 
if the functional agency were framing a 
“take it or leave it” proposition instead of 
setting up the dynamic in which a helping 
process may develop; for functional defi- 
nitions are created for the use of worker 
and client in keeping clear the crucial as- 
pects of reality to be faced by the client in 
tackling his problem. They have a dy- 
namic value in bringing out issues which 
the worker can then help the client to de- 
cide in relation to his feeling, his situation, 
and the use of help. The family agency us- 
ing the functional approach determines 
that financial assistance may be given for 
a purpose of the client’s which involves con- 
structive change in his situation, and this 
may challenge him to see how this present 
attack on a recurring predicament can be 
any different from those he has made be- 
fore, or help him to become aware of some 
inertia of his own into which he has pre- 
viously drifted, or assist him to look again 
at his situation and discover in it resources 
he has failed to use. The functional family 
agency, recognizing its primary concern 
for the family as a whole, decides that it 
can work soundly with clients only if in 
working with them it keeps clear about the 
different roles of family members and the 
responsibilities and rights involved in each 
of these roles. This may mean, for the 
woman asking help in re-establishing a 


- home with her husband, the necessity for 


facing the question whether she really is 
willing to let him have his part in discuss- 
ing this and whether he is willing to take 
this part. Or it may mean for the adoles- 
cent who wants to deny her mother’s part 
in her vocational problem the necessity for 
facing that her mother has a part in it, and 
that the agency cannot go further with her 
without her mother’s knowledge and _ par- 
ticipation. 
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Function thus has the dynamic effect of 
precipitating issues needing to be known 
and faced and decided by the client in de- 
termining what change he wants and can 
make, in what direction he will go, and 
how much he will invest in carrying 
through. This use of whatever policy or 
procedure or requirement of the agency is 
relevant to the matter in hand brings into 
the foreground some aspect of the client’s 
problem in dealing with his situation and 
assists the worker to relate to it in work- 
ing with him. Thus, in the developing 
situation between worker and client, what- 
ever individual difficulty the client is ex- 
periencing in his feeling or in his rela- 
tionships which affects his ability to use the 
agency’s service comes up and the worker 
has an opportunity to help him look at it 
and find his own way through it. In the 
case of the woman asking help in re-estab- 
lishing a home with her husband, for ex- 
ample, she and the worker may find that, 
involved in the issue of her letting him 
participate and in his deciding that he 
will participate, are a succession of issues 
for her and then for him—of her need to 
dominate, of his unwillingness to commit 
himself to responsibility when she domi- 
nates, of how much she is willing to yield 
this domination to live again with her 
children and with him, and so on. Actu- 
ally, around this one requirement for the 
husband’s participation, this woman may 
reorganize herself in her relationship to 
him, the children, and the management 
of family responsibilities, meeting these 
necessities for change as she sees something 
more must be done to re-establish her home 
than to buy furniture. 

Thus, through the use of agency func- 
tion and the control of the process of inter- 
action between worker and client, the con- 
nections are made between the unfolding, 
changing problem, the developing decisions 
of the client for dealing with it within the 
bounds of the agency’s service, and the de- 
veloping consequences. Because every 
change affects the total situation and its 
possibilities and because it is the client who 
decides, the result is not predictable. It is 
the client who creates the result, not the 
worker who plans it, and it is entirely in- 
dividual to him and his situation. We may 
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note that skill in functional casework lies 
in making interviews a genuine “experi- 
encing” for the client in which he can be 
helped to free himself from impediments 
to decision and action, and arrive at deci- 
sions true to the feeling counting most for 
him, and at action related to that feeling 
and awareness of consequences. Of the 
worker is required a capacity to know the 
client as he is in the life and action of 
the interview. This skilled immediate 
“knowing the client” is very different from 
“knowing about him.” 

The role of the agency in functional case- 
work has raised many questions because 
the agency becomes responsible for controls 
entering into the relationship between 
worker and client. To the diagnostic case- 
worker this role of the agency may seem to 
threaten individualization. Actually in 
functional casework the agency is being 
asked to take a new kind of responsibility 
for what it does and to face more squarely 
its conditions as they affect its service. 
What is really being asked of the functional 
agency is that it professionalize its struc- 
ture, administration, and service to accord 
with its reason for being—a service to 
clients which realizes the community’s 
social purpose and enables clients to main- 
tain and strengthen that personal organi- 
zation that is indispensable to them in 
their private, social living. In short, func- 
tional casework asks the agency to become 
responsible for its use of its authority and 
power and to subject itself more and more 
to a purpose outside itself—the profes- 
sional purpose. This is a slow, arduous 
job of self-transformation for the agency, 
with no charts to follow and no magic 
formulas to apply. 


The Professional Challenge in Divergent 
Approaches 

This paper has necessarily had to deal 
with differences between the diagnostic and 
the functional approaches to family case- 
work, in order to penetrate to the common 
core of professional purpose, understand- 
ing, and responsibility underneath. The 
existence of these differences may seem only 
a nuisance and a burden. They are as 
well a severe tax on our ability to handle 
ourselves in our professional relationships. 
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But nuisance, burden, and tax that these 
differences are, they can also be something 
else. They can be invaluable to us in ad- 
vancing on our professional way. 

How is that? It is this way: that they 
shape up a challenge we have not yet met 
but must meet if our practice is to be 
scientifically oriented. If our responsibility 
for being scientific means anything, it 
means a responsibility for knowing what 
we do, and why we do it, and where it 
does or does not work out. The job of 
looking at these different approaches 
squarely, respectfully, unflinchingly is only 
part of the unavoidable professional neces- 
sity we have for subjecting what we know. 
and do, and achieve to the sharpest ques- 
tion and test. 
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It is hard to see our own obscurities and 
inconsistencies or identify unconscious as- 
sumptions. If we undertake to understand 
and evaluate these differing approaches, 
we shall find ourselves presented with many 
of the questions and challenges we need 
for the self-examination that any profes- 
sional practice must undertake if it is to 
benefit by experience and grow in conscious 
control and skill. The question for us is 
whether we are willing to risk the giving 
and the taking of such hard challenges to 
one another in behalf of the purpose to 
which we are all equally dedicated: the 
best performance we can give of services 
that often mean self-preservation for our 
clients, not from death, but for a living 
that has personal value for them and social 
value for the community. 


Discussion by Frances H. Scherz 


Mrs. Scherz is Associate District Secretary, Harlem District, Community Service Society of 
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It seems to me that the most practical 
way to discuss Miss Marcus’ paper is to 
state my understanding of what family case- 
work is today. Although there are many 
important areas for consideration, the prob- 
lem of understanding the diagnostic process 
is a major one and I have therefore selected 
it for particular emphasis. 

The family agency has always accepted 
as its basic function the meeting of family 
needs. This concept remains basic in 1948 
although the framework within which this 
purpose is carried out has changed. Changes 
are inherent in the family field, since the 
family agency program reflects shifts and 
advances in the community itself. It also 
reflects larger national and world-wide con- 
ditions. Thus, in the past decade gov- 
ernmental social security and public assist- 
ance programs have changed the emphasis 
of financial aid in the family agency. The 
world-wide movement toward increased 
knowledge and recognition of the effects of 
psychological problems on the functioning 
of individuals and families has resulted in 
the family agency’s increased effort to un- 
derstand and meet human needs not only 
practically as it has done in the past but 
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with consideration of the psychological fac- 
tors that are expressed in social conflicts. 
Sensitivity and flexibility in relation to con- 
stant examination of change in community 
need are necessary. To maintain a flexible 
program is difficult and challenging in that 
it makes for increasing effectiveness of serv- 
ice in the present and attempts to antici- 
pate future community needs. 

With increased knowledge of human be- 
havior, developed from its own skills and 
derived from the social sciences, especially 
psychiatry, social anthropology, economics, 
sociology, and so on, the family field is 
increasingly able to extend its area of com- 
petence. Although casework has absorbed 
much that is valuable from other profes- 
sions and will continue to do so, since the 
field of understanding and treating human 
ills does not belong to any particular art 
or science, it has found its own place and 
will continue to develop its own methods 
and skills. 

The goal, then, of the family agency is 
that of meeting effectively individual and 
family needs. The family agency adapts it- 
self to the need and does not expect the 
need to fit into any predetermined scheme. 
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The question of how the family agency 
achieves its purpose can be answered only 
within the broad framework of the resources 
that exist in the community and in the 
services of the agency, including the skills 
and knowledge of the caseworkers. The 
methods and techniques developed by the 
family caseworker are the tools for imple- 
menting the purposes of the agency. 

Within whatever framework is estab- 
lished, the family agency, because it is fam- 
ily focused, is asked to give help in a com- 
plex variety of human situations. The 
week’s work of a caseworker may include 
interviews with children, adolescents, and 
adults; early cases for exploration; treat- 
ment cases on various levels; requests for 
specific concrete services; requests for serv- 
ices that mask other problems; and direct 
requests for help with intrapsychic diffi- 
culties or interpersonal] relationships. 

We begin the casework process with the 
premise that all casework has psychological 
implications in the sense that it deals with 
and depends on the relationship not only 
between the client and his environment but 
also between the client and the worker, 
and with the premise that every effective 
casework service “contains a nucleus of 
therapy.” } 

The caseworker may explore and refer to 
other resources or he may offer continued 
service. In order to decide which step is 
most helpful to the client an evaluation or 
diagnosis of client need is necessary. Diag- 
nosis constitutes the scientific method by 
which the caseworker arrives at an under- 
standing of the client’s needs. Diagnosis 
and treatment constitute the casework proc- 
ess. As Gordon Hamilton points out, “In- 
tellectually the steps are distinguishable; 
in life the casework process flows along in 
one single, comprehensive movement or 
unity. We make a tentative diagnosis at 
the outset; we ‘treat’ in some fashion right 
away. Our minds go on drawing inferences; 
we are engaged in study as long as we know 
the client.” ? 


1Helen Ross and Adelaide M. Johnson, M.D., 
“The Growing Science of Casework,” JOURNAL OF 
SociAL Casework, November, 1946, p. 275- 

a Theory and Practice of Social Case Work, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1940, p. 35- 
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In the application interview the case- 
worker meets the client’s request by an 
effort to understand what the problem is, 
by knowledge of the services of the agency, 
by empathy or the capacity to identify with 
the client, by ability to control this iden- 
tification in the best interests of the client, 
by a non-judgmental attitude, by accept- 
ance of himself as a person with a specific 
area of competence, and by some statement 
of the way in which he can be of service 
to the client. It is in these ways that the 
relationship—the quality of feeling be- 
tween client and caseworker—has its incep- 
tion. The caseworker’s wish to help and 
the client’s need for help create a channel 
of communication. The relationship may 
be positive and realistic or it may have ele- 
ments of distortion, depending on the client 
and his situation. The caseworker is alert 
to the quality of the relationship, that is, to 
the extent to which the client presents his 
situation realistically or with distortion dur- 
ing both diagnosis and treatment. 

The diagnostic study is the first step in 
the casework process. The caseworker lis- 
tens, respectfully, to the client’s presenting 
request and by appropriate questions helps 
the client to begin to sort out for himself 
the elements of the problem, the inner 
and outer characteristics and their interre- 
lationship. The caseworker has the re- 
sponsibility of understanding the request 
by knowing and accepting the full impact 
of the client’s reality problem and at the 
same time has the responsibility for ex- 
ploring interrelated areas of the problem 
when this is indicated by the client’s dis- 
cussion of his request. This does not mean 
that the caseworker pulls problems out of 
a hat; it implies, rather, that his sympa- 
thetic and scientific attempts to understand 
help the client to widen his perspective on 
his problem. Widening the perspective 
often enables the client to cope more effec- 
tively with his problem. The caseworker 
respects and works with the component of 
reality in the client’s situation although 
internal difficulties may be affecting his 
functioning. He helps the client weigh the 
outside and the inside elements of his prob- 
lem, taking into account not only the en- 
vironmental situation, including social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural factors as well as fam- 
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ily and other relationships, but also the 
person’s response to his situation. The re- 
sponse may be appropriate to the situation, 
or it may have elements of distortion that 
are conditioned by internal difficulties. ‘The 
weighing of these responses—and the eval- 
uation of the relationship between external 
and internal factors—constitutes the first 
step in arriving at a tentative diagnosis. The 
joint response of client and caseworker 
constitutes the first step in treatment or 
resolution of the problem. 

Diagnosis may require a thorough knowl- 
edge of the present situation in its simplici- 
ties or complexities; it may also require a 
knowledge of that part of the client’s past 
or history which is affecting functioning in 
the present. I use the word “functioning” 
advisedly since the caseworker always re- 
mains anchored to reality and to that prob- 
lem or part of the problem of which the 
client is aware and with which he is seek- 
ing help. He helps the client to uncover 
and understand only those parts of his life 
history which have direct bearing on his 
present reality or psychological function- 
ing. History may need to be realistically 
factual and pertinent to a specific prob- 
lem, such as a work history that will help 
with an employment plan; it may include 
psychological facts that will help in under- 
standing a situation that is distorted by 
internal difficulties. How much and what 
kind of history are needed will depend on 
the needs in each situation. 

The case develops through a process of 
study or diagnosis in which the caseworker 
continually tries to understand various as- 
pects of the client’s situation and to help 
the client to increase his own understand- 
ing so that he can progress to a resolution 
of the problem. Thus the criteria for de- 
termining what to do must be derived from 
an understanding or diagnosis of the prob- 
lem. The diagnosis should be complete 
and clear, taking into account the relevant 
factors in the particular situation. It may 
need to be fully rounded in the sense of 
understanding the ramifications of a highly 
complex personality deviation requiring 
the need to reorganize some part of the 
structure. On the other hand, the request 
may be a relatively uncomplicated one and 
call for help in changing the environment 
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by a single, simple act; but it should be un- 
derstood fully. 

Implied throughout this discussion is the 
importance of the client’s participation. I 
should like to clarify this further since the 
degree of participation that the client can 
assume for revealing his problem and work- 
ing toward a solution is an inherent factor 
in arriving at a diagnosis and in deciding 
what help he can use. It is essential for 
the caseworker to recognize that each client 
comes with his particular capacity to work 
on his problem or any part of it, that this 
capacity may vary from time to time in a 
particular client as he explores different 
facets of his problem; that is, that kinds 
and degrees of resistance to accept help 
exist at the opening of a case as well as 
during the life of the case. Many shades 
of ability to participate may be shown in 
clients’ initial requests. Some people may 
be able to use help realistically and imme- 
diately. Some may ask to have their prob- 
lems taken over, some may resist giving nec- 
essary information, and some may be in 
varying states of paralysis or panic. These 
resistances may vary at the outset, accord- 
ing to the degree of pressure of both outer 
and inner stress and according to the way 
in which the person habitually meets new 
situations. They may shift in the life of a 
case as pressures lift or deepen and as the 
person finds new ways of meeting his situ- 
ation. The wish to change any aspect of 
one’s situation, no matter how strong, also 
carries with it resistance to change. Making 
new adaptations may be more painful than 
disturbing the status quo. These resistances 
may be conscious, partly conscious, or un- 
conscious. They manifest themselves in the 
kinds of defenses the person uses, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously. 

Diagnosis, then, includes as an important 
tool or method a systematic study of the de- 
fenses; of the kinds of defenses and the 
degree to which they are used as a means 
of counteracting reality dangers and inter- 
nal anxiety; and of how they interact. 
Through this study an appraisal is made of 
what the individual is seeking to defend 
himself against as well as the method he 
chooses. A study of the defenses leads to 
an evaluation of the strengths and limita- 
tions within the personality as the individ- 
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ual attempts to meet his objective and sub- 
jective needs. What we have called roughly 
the study of strengths and limitations, we 
now call more precisely the study of ego- 
adaptation. As Dr. Ackerman points out, 
“A person who is unequal to his environ- 
ment reacts with anxiety. The greater the 
inequality between person and environ- 
ment, the greater the anxiety. As the 
anxiety mounts, the defenses against it be- 
come less operative and less rational. There 
is a close dynamic relation between defenses 
against social danger, and defenses against 
anxiety arising from intrapsychic conflict. 
The less realistic a person is, the more does 
he tend to interpret social threats in the 
same context as threats emerging from inner 
conflict. In order to understand the inter- 
action of the individual with social reali- 
ties, the caseworker must have precise 
knowledge of ego-adaptive functions and 
their dual relation both to external condi- 
tions and intrapsychic unconscious proc- 
esses.” In diagnosis we are directly con- 
cerned with the strengths of the ego in 
order to formulate the kinds and degrees of 
help the client can use. 

The caseworker’s skill both in diagnosis 
and treatment lies in timing the systematic 
study of the ego and its defenses, not only 
in recognizing and identifying them, but 
in deciding which ones are still effective 
and adequate in relation to a given situa- 
tion, which ones are interfering and limit- 
ing, which ones the client can change or 
modify with a minimum of anxiety; that is, 
in recognizing the ramparts of resistance 
but not in forcing them before the client 
can bear the pain and anxiety always at- 
tendant in exposing and changing one’s 
situation or self. It is by dealing with 
those parts of the client’s problem of which 
he is aware, by working with conscious 
material, although with understanding of 
underlying motivations, that the person’s 
defenses are studied, his ego strengths eval- 
uated and used to increase participation 
in the casework process for the purpose of 
helping him to meet his needs more satis- 
factorily. 


8 Nathan Ackerman, “The Training of Non- 
Medical Personnel in Psychotherapy” (given at 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association meet- 
ing in New York City, April, 1948). 
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In this concept of diagnosis it becomes 
clear that we need to understand a person 
in his present life situation by his day-to- 
day activities. From this we learn how he 
adapts himself to reality, what kind and 
how successful his defenses against a bur- 
densome reality and inner anxiety are, as 
well as the character of his interpersonal 
relationships, his attitudes toward himself, 
his relationships to the physical environ- 
ment and to cultural patterns, and his ca- 
pacity to handle himself in his current situ- 
ation. We also learn, from this configura- 
tion, the degree to which he can use case- 
work help. 

This concept of diagnosis enables us to 
organize presenting behavior into recog- 
nized syndromes of behavior and gives 
casework a scientific base for practice. Diag- 
nostic labels as tags attached to people are 
unimportant, but if we use them to desig- 
nate specific behavior entities, then diag- 
nosis throws light on the types of person- 
ality with whom we are dealing and thereby 
affords the opportunity for selection of 
treatment method, of specific techniques, 
on a scientific rather than a capricious basis. 
This method of study provides us with a 
common point of departure and enables 
us to establish treatment procedures with 
full understanding of the client’s reality 
and psychological needs. 

The treatment process, then, rests on a 
continuing evaluation of the diagnostic 
base. One aspect or another of diagnosis 
may be highlighted in different cases, 
within the life of a specific case, or within 
an interview, as the balance between ex- 
ternal and internal factors shifts back and 
forth and as we understand the individual 
deviations and details of the situation. In- 
dividualization, however, does not disre- 
gard the common structural features of a 
particular person and others who have simi- 
lar social difficulties or psychological pat- 
terns. 

The treatment goal and the techniques, 
diagnostically based, are conditioned by the 
needs, strengths, and limitations within the 
client and his situation, and by the frame- 
work of the agency, including the skills of 
the caseworker. It is not possible within 
the limits of this paper to develop in any 
detail various aspects of the treatment proc- 
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ess and the techniques used in its imple- 
mentation. It is clear from my discussion 
of the diagnostic base, however, that a 
wide range of treatment possibilities exist. 
The range may include effective mobiliza- 
tion of agency and community resources 
for the person or family who does not need 
help with individual personality or inter- 
personal difficulties; it may extend to the 
other end, to the individual who needs 
help in reorganizing and modifying basic 
personality structure. Either end of the 
treatment range or any intermediate level 
of treatment requires sound diagnosis. Both 
diagnosis and treatment, depending on 
the needs of the case, may require consul- 
tation or close participation with psychia- 
trists. I wish to emphasize that the treat- 
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ment objective in any situation is carried 
out by working with the client from the 
surface of social realities into underlying 
motivations and not in reverse. 

In conclusion, family casework in 1948 
has as its primary concern the meeting of 
individual and family need through its 
own agency and other community resources. 
It attempts to understand and meet human 
need by a dynamic use of diagnosis that is 
adequate for each situation. Continued 
work in these areas will enable us to 
achieve an art and science of helping indi- 
viduals and families to make the most satis- 
fying form of social and personal adjust- 
ment of which they are capable at a given 
time in a given situation. 


Discussion by M. Robert Gomberg 


Dr. Gomberg is Assistant Executive Director, Jewish Family Service, New York, N. Y. 


Miss Marcus, in opening her paper, de- 
scribed three milestones on the road to a 
professional meeting of the issues that 
derive from philosophical differences in 
current casework practice. Her paper rep- 
resents, I believe, a fourth milestone of 
major significance along that road. The 
assignment of encompassing within a single 
paper the state of the casework nation, 
presenting and evaluating different points 
of view, attempting to establish likeness as 
well as difference, would have seemed an 
impossible undertaking. Miss Marcus has 
made an invaluable contribution. Almost 
of first importance in her penetrating 
technical presentation is the stature with 
which she approaches the problem of dif- 
ferences. With complete conviction about 
her own views, she nonetheless gives full 
evidence of her respect for, and acknowl- 
edgment of the professional nature and 
helpfulness of the non-functional method. 
It would seem essential to the further de- 
velopment of our profession that this atti- 
tude underpin any effort at analyzing and 
evaluating differences, for mutual under- 
standing, enrichment, and progress. 

All too frequently, young students and 
workers, with minimal professional train- 
ing or experience in either the functional 





or generic approach to casework, with even 
less understanding of either Freud or Rank, 
nonetheless feel impelled to choose sides, 
join a team, as though they were preparing 
to enter political parties dedicated to op- 
posing one another. This can only be 
harmful to the development of the worker, 
depriving him of a professional scientific 
open-mindedness so essential to profes- 
sional growth. This must, in turn, result 
in retarding the profession as a whole. 

I emphasize this point at the outset, since 
I shall not attempt to deal further with 
the problem of difference between the 
functional and non-functional approach 
per se. I prefer to discuss some of the 
concepts presented by Miss Marcus, and 
consider them in relation to the over-all 
purpose of this discussion—casework today 
as it is understood and practiced in family 
agencies. 

Miss Marcus reaffirms a number of 
fundamental functional concepts. I should 
like to identify them briefly. Discussing 
the role of the agency, she says, “What is 
really being asked of the functional agency 
is that it professionalize its structure .. . 
to accord with its reason for being... .” 
Behind this lies the understanding that the 
troubled client seeking help is influenced 
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not only by the relationship with the case- 
worker but also by the setting within 
which that relationship takes place. Thus 
all agency policies concerning fee, time, 
eligibility, and so on must be created with 
one objective in mind—to make every 
aspect of the client’s experience in the 
agency consistent with its understanding 
of the psychological nature of casework 
help. 

Another premise fundamental to func- 
tional practice which Miss Marcus dis- 
cusses is the vital role of the ego in the 
structure of personality, and consequently 
the great possibility for achieving signifi- 
cant personality change through focusing 
on conscious conflicts, behavior patterns, 
and attitudes. 

Miss Marcus identifies the role of the 
caseworker in the helping process as that 
of the client’s assistant ego.1 This means 
that the worker temporarily carries the 
burden of the client’s confused, blocked 
self (the client inevitably projects this onto 
him), assisting the client in his effort to 
clarify his feelings, make decisions in rela- 
tion to his problem consonant with his 
wishes and his capacities, integrate his 
energies so as to carry through such de- 
cisions into action. This leads to a feeling 
of wholeness or intactness on the part of 
the client’s ego, no longer requiring an 
“assistant.” She differentiates this from a 
worker acting as substitute ego, using diag- 
nostic understanding to determine for the 
client what must be done, and pointing 
treatment toward the objective of helping 
the client move toward the goal established 
by the worker. 

Other basic concepts considered are those 
of: (1) Understanding the client not only 
as a separate entity but dynamically in 
relation to the situation with which he 
seeks help. (2) The place of agency func- 
tion in the helping process—“functional 
definitions are created for the use of 
worker and client in keeping clear the 
crucial aspects of reality to be faced by the 
client in tackling his problem.” 2 (3) The 


1 For a full development of this concept see Otto 
Rank, “The Role of the Therapist in the Thera- 
peutic Situation,” Will Therapy, A. A. Knopf, 
New York, 1936, chap. 13. 

2See page 268. 
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value of involving the several members of 
a family directly in treatment, when they 
are mutually involved in the problem for 
which help is sought, and thus would in- 
evitably be affected by service from the 
agency. This must not be done me- 
chanically, but must be individualized 
from case to case in so far as the question 
of when to involve another family member, 
or even, on occasion, as to whether to do 
so. However, experience has demonstrated 
the important therapeutic value of mobi- 
lizing the whole family on its own behalf, 
whenever this is possible, rather than at- 
tempting to influence the network of inter- 
relationships within a family by dealing 
exclusively with one disturbed member. 

Time does not permit me to deal with all 
of the principles that appear in Miss 
Marcus’ comprehensive and concentrated 
presentation. As she pointed out, the func- 
tional approach—as is equally true of the 
generic approach—is a system of ideas to 
be understood as a whole rather than to 
be approached fragmentally. We have 
experienced the practical value of this ap- 
proach to casework help in the day-to-day 
practice of my agency over a great many 
years. 

However, I should like to raise a number 
of questions. First, I do not think that the 
paper quite meets one of the major techni- 
cal problems that the family agency faces 
today. In my own current experience in 
a large family agency, I am ever cognizant 
of the extent to which the “counseling” 
case has moved to the center of the stage, 
and has become the basic service of the 
family agency. I use the term “counseling” 
descriptively, to differentiate such cases 
from those requiring any kind of concrete 
service. Different agencies use different 
terms for the service required for such 
cases. Some describe this service as counsel- 
ing, others see counseling only as an “edu- 
cational guidance designed for clients with 
sufficient capacity for pursuing realistic ob- 
jectives,” and prefer such designations as 
casework therapy or psychotherapy in case- 
work. It is not unusual for us to stumble 
over language, but for my present purpose 
I am solely interested in establishing that 
group of cases now making up the bulk of 
the case load in many family agencies. In 
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these counseling cases, requesting no con- 
crete service, the client seeks the relation- 
ship with the worker as the help he wants— 
in effect, the worker is the service the 
agency is offering. The role of the agency 
in such cases is more subtle, and harder to 
define and utilize, than is true in offering 
concrete services. 

Dr. Taft, in a discussion of this problem, 
wrote: “Indeed, the chief reason for the 
difficulty which most caseworkers experi- 
ence in handling the counseling case is the 
fact that the objective focus provided by 
the concrete service is lacking and the nat- 
ural externalization of the helping relation- 
ship is blocked by its absence.” § 

The counseling case presents some new 
and different problems, which I do not be- 
lieve were sufficiently differentiated from 
helping with concrete services in Miss Mar- 
cus’ paper. The client has no tangible 
social need which may hold him in contact 
as long as the agency provides the necessary 
resources. In the counseling case the client 
consciously acknowledges a problem in re- 
lationship or in self, and seeks help with 
that per se. While such problems exist in 
cases requiring concrete services and re- 
quire great skill in handling, there is a 
greater burden when the client seeks out 
and expects the help to come from what 
the worker can give of himself as the re- 
source, in order to help achieve either per- 
sonal change, or change in a basic family 
relationship, i.e., marital, or parent-child. 
We do not have time to deal with this fur- 
ther, in terms of implications for additional 
training, the role of the agency, and so on.‘ 
But it is important to point this out in pre- 
senting the practice of casework in a fam- 
ily agency today. 

This discussion does not deny the basic 
validity of the principles presented by Miss 
Marcus, but assumes that an adaptation 
and an application of these concepts to 
counseling are essential. Functional case- 
work has, in my experience, always striven 
for the closest possible relationship between 

8 Counseling and Protective Service as Family 
Casework—A Functional Approach, edited by Jessie 
Taft, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Phila- 


delphia, 1946, p. 88. 
4For a fuller treatment of this subject, see 


Jessie Taft, op. cit. 
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theory and practice, and it is always impor- 
tant to test and describe theoretic formu- 
lations in relation to new and changing 
services. 

A second point I would make is that Miss 
Marcus’ theoretic presentation deals mostly 
with setting and beginning the case. She 
defines with penetrating understanding 
what the client is going through as he ap- 
proaches and initiates a request for help. 
I quote: “In this view, it is essential from 
the start that the agency worker be able 
to present to him what the agency can offer 
that he might use in dealing with his prob- 
lem, and also that the worker give him 
every opportunity to discover for himself 
whether the agency’s service can assist him 
in changing his situation and what it is he 
wants to do to effect the change most neces- 
sary to him... .”5 

Again, extensive experience in my agency 
bears out what Miss Marcus describes. It 
is vital that the client have some clarity 
(to the extent it is possible) as to what 
the agency can offer and under what condi- 
tions, what his own part in the relationship 
must be, and so on. The skilful handling 
of this phase of the case is a fundamental 
part of treatment itself. It affords frequently 
the first breakup for the client of his un- 
healthy projections of responsibility or 
blame onto others, helps him get a begin- 
ning sense of the extent of his own respon- 
sibility for his difficulties (when this is so), 
helps him see and feel the concern and in- 
terest of the worker, and, to a degree, the 
extent to which he can lean on and be de- 
pendent upon the worker for help. Yet he 
sees that much of the result will depend 
on himself, that he carries within himself 
both the need and his particular capacity 
for change and cannot expect another to do 
it for him, although the “assistant ego” will 
help as much as he will permit. 

Indeed, this is a vital part of help. Yet in 
my own experience with counseling cases, 
significant as this phase is, it is only the 
beginning. The continuing and developing 
process and its content are technically com- 
plex, representing a difficult and intensive 
part of the helping process that must be 
equally understood and lived through in 


5 See page 268. 
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the majority of cases, if any significant re- 
sults are to be achieved: the client’s regres- 
sions, his struggle against change, his de- 
spair and frustration, his resistance to help, 
his blocks against self-understanding—all 
the ups and downs that take place, not as 
an indication of a decision against continu- 
ing to participate in this experience that he 
decided upon in the beginning, but rather 
representing characteristic responses to the 
complicated process of change and growth. 
While Miss Marcus is concerned with the 
continuing process, she does not deal with it 
as fully as she does with setting a case, de- 
fining the role of agency, worker, and client, 
and focusing the problem in accord with 
the service the client seeks and the function 
of the agency. 

I mentioned at the outset of this state- 
ment my own awareness of the overwhelm- 
ing task Miss Marcus was asked to under- 
take, and that one could not expect her to 
present a total philosophy and detailed 
methodology in a single conference paper. 
However, an understanding of the nature 
of process is an essential key to the under- 
standing of the functional approach to case- 
work treatment, and I regret that Miss Mar- 
cus did not have the time to discuss process 
and movement more fully, so that the mid- 
dle and end phases of the helping process 
could have been described in as great detail 
as the beginning. 

Miss Marcus discusses fully the place and 
role of diagnosis in the generic approach to 
casework, and raises many important ques- 
tions. I should like to describe the place of 
diagnosis in the functional approach as I 
understand and practice it. 

As a point of departure for this discus- 
sion, I should like to refer to another state- 
ment in Miss Marcus’ paper, beginning, 
“The psychological purpose of help be- 
comes that of assisting him to reorganize 
his inner and outer forces to effect change 
in a situation no longer tenable for him. 

"6 

This statement points clearly, I believe, 
to the fact that functional casework uses 
and has a place for diagnosis in its concep- 
tual framework. It troubles me when the 
term functional is made synonymous with 


* See page 267. 
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a lack of interest in or a concern for diag- 
nosis. I believe that there are significant 
differences in conception between the dif- 
ferent schools of thought as to the place of 
diagnosis, the use of diagnosis, and the 
limitations of diagnosis in the helping proc- 
ess. This is quite different from a denial 
of diagnosis as an important factor in the 
worker’s understanding of the personality 
of the client. Miss Marcus establishes the 
purpose of help as that of assisting the client 
to reorganize his inner and outer forces to 
effect change in an untenable situation. In 
order to assist in such a reorganization of 
inner and outer forces, there must be an 
understanding of them, their strength, flexi- 
bility, purpose in personality organization, 
and so on. I see an understanding of the 
organization of inner forces, not for the 
purpose of treating them per se, and han- 
dling the client’s particular problem in 
relationship, say a marital conflict, as merely 
symptomatic, but rather I see our under- 
standing of these “inner forces” applied to 
assisting him in his efforts at changing and 
adjusting his immediate reality situation, 
that is, the marital relationship. 

I should like to offer a brief illustration 
of this use of diagnosis. I have just finished 
working with a young couple who came for 
marital counseling. They came because of 
the constant friction and widening gap be- 
tween them. They talked of divorce al- 
though they were frightened even of the 
word. Their 3-year-old youngster was be- 
ing adversely affected by the conflict be- 
tween them. Mr. Brown, a young man of 
30, it developed, was very resentful of, and 
threatened by, the apparent lack of con- 
cern for his welfare on the part of his wife. 
As the case developed, what he really was 
asking for was a kind of maternal protec- 
tiveness of him—to see that his clothes were 
pressed and his shoes shined, to ask what 
he had had for lunch, how the day had gone 
at the office, and so on. Actually, he was 
not seeking an adult sharing of his life, 
but was reflecting an emotional immaturity. 
In starting with me, he seemed almost im- 
mediately relieved and was “sure” that 
everything would work out fine. He wanted 
to be a “very good” client. Part of this re- 
lief was from giving over to me the problem 
his ego was incapable of solving, and part 
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was responding to me as a kind parent who 
might take care of him, as his wife would 
not. In the course of the helping process, 
I helped him to see the kind and extent ol 
demands he made on his wife, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, how little con- 
cerned with her needs and desires he 
seemed. What came out was that he had 
been an only child of an anxious mother 
who had permitted little freedom or auton- 
omy even as he grew older. While he re- 
sented this in her, he demanded the same 
attention of his wife. His fear that he 
could not operate as an adult, as a husband 
and father, was apparent. The fact that I 
was seeing his wife during the same period 
made for an invaluable dynamic. While 
out of our relationship to each other he 
realized my concern for him and wish to 
help him, yet he was resentful of my seeing 
his wife. This helped us to see how, at the 
very time he wanted to use me for the adult 
purpose of helping him to work out his 
own difficulties with the marriage, he also 
had the need to make me a protective par- 
ent who would side with him against his 
wife. As he could get his feelings straight 
about me, what I could do for him and what 
I could not be for him—as his feeling be- 
came more evenly appropriate to the nature 
and purpose of our relationship (which he 
had initiated)—he could begin to relate to 
his wife, not as a bad ungiving mother, but 
as an adult equal. Throughout the contact, 
I helped him see how his own behavior 
contributed to the marital problem. He 
could see, as he began to understand his use 
of me and his early demands on me, how 
he had transferred attitudes about himself 
developed in his parental home into his 
marriage, and then into his relationship 
with me. Fear and a lack of self-respect had 
motivated this behavior, yet he had come 
for help because he really wanted to pre- 
serve his marriage. He was able to 
strengthen that desire, and began to relin- 
quish defensive patterns of behavior emo- 
tionally inappropriate to and destructive 
of his current reality situation. As he found 
that he had obscured his wife’s real affec- 
tion for him by projecting onto her a role 
which she rightfully did not meet, and as 
he became more able to accept himself as 
an adult rather than clinging fearfully to 
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being a child, he found her ready to meet 
him and accept him as an adult capable 
of carrying his responsibilities in family 
living. His convictions about himself and 
his self-respect grew stronger, his ego was 
more capable of dealing with his own feel- 
ings and deciding what he wanted to do 
about them. And thus he no longer re- 
quired the support of an “assistant” ego. 

This is overly condensed and does not 
touch on the contact with Mrs. Brown at 
all. However, the understanding of Mr. 
Brown's personality and of the factors con- 
tributing to its development was utilized 
to help him achieve the change he sought 
in the reality situation which disturbed 
him. The helping process focused on his 
present conflict, drawing on other experi- 
ences only as they helped him to under- 
stand the behavior that blocked his own 
objective. 

This case shows, I believe, that the only 
factor over which the worker and agency 
have any direct control, the only content of 
which we can be completely factually cer- 
tain, is inherent in the living relationship 
between worker and client within the con- 
trols established by the agency. It is for 
that reason that this relationship must be 
utilized not just as a medium for under- 
standing or directing the client in relation 
to other vital experiences, past and present, 
important as that may be. Rather, the 
helping process must be understood in its 
role as a new significant emotional experi- 
ence which in its own right possesses the 
yeast for growth—with the potential capac- 
ity to overcome the effect of earlier experi- 
ence that may have inhibited growth. 

The client’s ability, desire, and readiness 
to take help, the ego’s capacity to use help 
creatively to discover new and more con- 
structive ways of dealing with the particu- 
lar life problem that brought the client, 
can only be ascertained as the relationship 
develops. The worker’s ability to relate to 
feelings as they emerge, to recognize the 
client’s projections that are transferred onto 
him from earlier life experience, and to dif- 
ferentiate himself from this and establish 
his own role with the client helpfully; his 
ability to deal with unexpected emotional 
productions, with the budding efforts on 
the part of the client at a different use of 
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self, though these activities do not fit any 
previous diagnostic understanding or ex- 
pectation—on such an ability to participate 
dynamically in an experience that relates 
to the client as an entity in process of 
change, rests, I believe, the skill and poten- 
tial helpfulness of casework. 

Diagnosis provides us with a significant 
understanding of the client’s personality. 
An understanding of process helps further 
in understanding certain reactions as the 
client’s response to different phases of the 
helping experience. 

It is out of these known factors, in addi- 
tion to our knowledge and use of the given 
function of the agency, that we can, to an 
extent, plan our role and guide the direc- 
tion of the helping process. Yet once hav- 
ing acknowledged what can be known, we 
must recognize that we can never be fully 
prepared by such knowledge for what will 
take place in the case as it develops. Ac- 
tually, we can be prepared only to a lim- 
ited degree for what will take place inter- 
view by interview. Thus, the creative case- 
work experience combines our ability to 
use planfully all that is known and given 
about a client, about process, about the 
service of the agency, with an ability to im- 
provise helpfully in each interview as we 
meet the feelings and emotions that cannot 
be planned for in advance. This is the com- 
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bination of the science and the art in case- 
work. 

If we understand and trust the capacity 
of the ego to develop and exercise judg- 
ment, make decisions, and control the be- 
havior of an individual, then we under- 
stand why only in part can we be guided by 
our diagnostic understanding of personal- 
ity as it was shaped in earlier experience, 
only in part can we plan in advance our 
role in treatment. For the rest, we must be 
ready to share in and assist a growth process 
taking place at the very moment of con- 
tact. We are always wiser about what hap- 
pened in an interview after it is over and 
we have had time to reflect on and analyze 
it. Yet the help for the client grows out 
of what he experiences in the interview 
itself. 

Theory is always so much more precise 
and exact than the actual helping relation- 
ship between any two people. Yet I believe 
that the very human coloring that grows 
out of the fact that it is ultimately a rela- 
tionship between two persons lacking me- 
chanical exactness and infallibility adds an 
intangible emotional value to the basically 
scientific process of casework. It provides 
the client with an opportunity for growth 
through the medium of one human rela- 
tionship as preparation for more effective 
living in the uncertain world of human 
relationships. 


Editorial Notes 


Action for Displaced Persons 


We are grateful to Dr. Friedman for 
permission to publish his paper “Can Free- 
dom Be Taught?” which received consid- 
erable positive and appreciative comment 
at the Atlantic City Conference. The 
article has a special timeliness in view of 
the likelihood, as we go to press, of favor- 
able action by Congress on proposals to 
admit a substantial number of displaced 
persons to the United States. Many social 
workers will agree with Dr. Friedman that 
the virtual abandonment of this group has 
been one of the dark blots on the history 
of the war victors. 


In the three years since technical libera- 
tion of the concentration camp victims the 
world machinery for their actual libera- 
tion seems almost to have been at a stand- 
still. Many American social workers have 
shared Dr. Friedman’s experience of work- 
ing with organizations, either on the scene, 
endeavoring to create some palliative or 
restorative measures in the long interim, 
or at home, prodding the world’s con- 
science in the hope of making available 
for this hapless group a more permanent 
and humane way of life. 

Even though the United States to date 
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has made no special provision for admis- 
sion of adult displaced persons, a small 
number of concentration camp survivors 
have gained entry on regular immigration 
quotas. Social workers, therefore, have 
had some experience in attempting to 
understand the feelings and reactions and 
to meet the special needs of these persons, 
who have known all possible forms of suf- 
fering and degradation. Like Dr. Fried- 
man, others both at home and abroad who 
have come to know these persons bear wit- 
ness to the unbelievable resilience and ca- 
pacity for recovery they have demonstrated 
under more favorable circumstances. 

Perhaps the main principle that social 
workers must restate, both to themselves 
and to the communities in which these 
newcomers will make their homes, is the 
positive response that the human psyche 
makes to positive influences. While it is 
generally recognized that brutality and 
humiliation breed suspicion and isolation, 
the reverse, that kindliness and respect 
nurture trust and social responsibility, is 
often overlooked. It is social work’s spe- 
cial obligation to affirm that fear and 
hostility, engendered by brutality, can be 
reduced in an atmosphere of consistent 
warmth. Perhaps the memory of the con- 
centration camp’s degradation can be ef- 
faced in time by acts of simple human 
decency. 

Those of us who have been identified 
with programs for the displaced persons 
have had opportunity to observe the grad- 
ual sloughing off of the protective shell 
of indifference and antagonism and the 
emergence of confidence, ambition, and 
good will. It was our privilege, if we 
may be permitted a personal note, to be 
associated, as an UNRRA welfare officer, 
with the program of rehabilitation ex- 
tended by the Swedish government to 
30,000 persons released from concentration 
camps, as part of Sweden’s postwar relief 
work. Planned primarily as a_ physical 
recovery measure, offering medical care to 
the starvation and typhus victims, the pro- 
gram, as it developed, became much more 
inclusive. Almost two-thirds of the per- 
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sons regained their health and returned 
to their own countries. About 1,500, 
mostly tubercular, needed continued care 
in hospitals or convalescent homes. Among 
the others who remained in Sweden, some, 
because of youth or age, remained in 
school homes or camps, but a large per- 
centage began finding their place in the 
community life. As is true of the total 
displaced persons group, these refugees 
were relatively young—mostly under thirty. 
With regained physical health and stamina, 
with the sense of respect that comes with 
sleeping again on beds with sheets and 
having a bath with soap and a towel, with 
decent clothing, with jobs and regular 
wages, and with widening social interests 
in the larger community, the healing in- 
fluences of work, wages, and social accept- 
ance were obvious at every hand. 

The wish that was most often expressed 
was for the opportunity to be reunited with 
family members. After the slow process 
of registration and search, several hundred 
relatives were located, a few in their home- 
lands but most in the D.P. camps in Ger- 
many. With no particular ado, arrange- 
ments were made to bring a child or a 
father from neighboring countries. Also in 
a matter-of-fact manner, the Swedish gov- 
ernment agreed to permit the entry of 
several hundred surviving relatives located 
in the German camps. This action, rep- 
resenting a concrete expression on the part 
of government for the values of human 
relationships, not only had personal mean- 
ing for the family involved but could not 
go unmarked by the refugees in the entire 
country. 

We were a small group of officials who 
crossed the Baltic in the clean little Castle- 
holm to pick up a few hundred relatives 
(assembled with the help of voluntary 
agencies in Germany) at the port of Lue- 
beck. This small movement will not be 
recorded in the annals of the movement 
of millions of displaced persons. But it 
expressed a respect for human relation- 
ships and family bonds. Perhaps it was 
one of Dr. Friedman’s lessons in freedom. 
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To Former Members of Joint Vocational Service 


At the request of the Social Work Vocational 
Bureau we are pleased to transmit the following 
information to former members of the Joint Voca- 
tional Service: 


When the Joint Vocational Service 
closed in 1931, it transferred all its records, 
including professional histories, with ref- 
erences, to the new Social Work Vocational 
Bureau. Many former J.V.S.. members 
have joined the S.W.V.B. since that time. 
The S.W.V.B., however, is still storing the 
records of 6,000 former J.V.S. members who 
have not joined the S.W.V.B. As S.W.V.B. 
can no longer afford to store J.V.S. records 
free of charge, all records and references 
of J.V.S. members who did not join the 
S.W.V.B. before September 1, 1948, will 
be destroyed. 


At the present the S.W.V.B. is continu- 
ing its record service, including the com- 
pilation of professional histories, with ref- 
erences, for all its individual members. 
Histories are kept up to date by requesting 
more current references. ‘These histories 
are available for the use of prospective 
employers upon their request. The annual 
membership dues for individual members 
are $10 for the first year and $4 thereafter. 
For students attending recognized graduate 
schools of social work there is a special 
student rate of $5 for the first year and $4 
thereafter. 

All former J.V.S. members are invited to 
join the S.W.V.B. before September 1, 
1948, in order to preserve their references, 
which will otherwise be destroyed. 


Book Reviews 


A HANDBOOK FOR SOCIAL AGENCY ADMINIS- 
TRATION: Elwood Street. 434 pp., 1948 (rev.). 
Harper and Brothers, New York, or the JOURNAL 
OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $5.00. 

Elwood Street has written a comprehensive hand- 
book with the objective of assisting social agency 
executives and sub-executives in their daily practice 
of administration; of orienting students of the sub- 
ject; and of guiding board and committee members 
of social agencies in matters of policy. This hand- 
book embodies, in over 400 pages with leading 
questions at the end of each chapter, detailed 
material covering the entire machinery of adminis- 
tration, including the job of board and committee 
members, the role of the executive, functions of 
the staff, problems of organization of the agency, 
constitution and by-laws, as well as budgeting, 
accounting procedures, and office control. The 
multitude of detail involved in agency operation 
would seem overwhelming, were it not for the 
author's effectiveness in presenting the material so 
simply and clearly. To this reviewer's knowledge, 
this is the first book on social ageicy administra- 
tion that is so encyclopedic in scope. It should 
prove useful as a manual and as a guide in matters 
of policy, and more particularly, in relation to the 
structure of a social agency. 


Because of the stress on structure, the reader is 
apt to lose sight of the dynamics involved in the 
administration of a social agency. This reviewer 
is sure that the author did not wish the reader 
to be left with the impression that a social agency 
can be administered by following a set of instruc- 
tions; yet that is the limitation of a book of this 
type. 

In the past decade, executives of professionally 
manned social agencies in both the casework and 
group work fields have helped to develop for the 
field of social agency administration what is so 
indispensable—concepts, principles, and methods. 
As a consequence, a clarification of the process of 
administration has been emerging. One _ wishes, 
therefore, that the author would have devoted a 
few chapters to the recent formulations about a sci- 
ence and art of administration and then related 
the material to a process of administration in social 
agencies. What are the dynamics involved in this 
process? The executive bears the responsibility for 
the smooth functioning of the agency and its staff, 
and the author does point out that the way in 
which this is achieved involves a complex of many 
factors. What about the use the executive has to 
make of himself, with all his professional disciplines 
and skills, as a medium of leadership and authority? 
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Can there be a separation of the function in social 
agency administration from a basic philosophy and 
practice of helping people? 

If enlightenment about these concerns and ques- 
tions has no place in a handbook, then this hand- 
book covers as much as it possibly can, and the 
author succeeds with clarity and thoroughness in 
accomplishing the job he has undertaken in giving 
concrete, practical advice on almost every conceiv- 
able phase of social agency operation. 

BENJAMIN R. SPRAFKIN 
Jewish Welfare Society 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A STUDY OF CHILD WELFARE IN A RURAL NEW 
YORK COUNTY: Abd-El-Hamid Zaki. 225 pp., 
1947- Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, or the JOURNAL OF 
SocIAL CASEWORK. $2.90. 

This study might be entitled “the proof of the 
pudding.” Against a background of legal provisions 
affecting child welfare, presented historically, and 
a description of existing public programs serving 
children in Rockland County, New York, the author 
analyzes the actual workings of these programs 
through a sample study of cases. 

Although Dr. Zaki points out that the work is 
presented primarily for the reader not familiar with 
the American public welfare field, it should be of 
value to any student of social welfare as well as to 
the worker in the field. A critical and analytical 
study of the operation of public and private agencies 
on the local level is the only way in which our total 
program of public welfare can be evaluated ade- 
quately. The third section of the study gives excel- 
lent in-service training material for workers in the 
field of child welfare, applicable to the services in 
any community. 

Although the focus is on the child, this is a 
study of the total social welfare program in the 
county. Emphasis is placed on the child and his 
family through the combined study of children in 
home relief and A.D.C. families, and children in 
foster care. Covering a ten-year period (1930-40), 
the study gives an opportunity to observe the suc- 
cess or failure of plans made for these children. 
The ways in which legal limitations, community 
attitudes and prejudices, “penny-wise and pound- 
foolish” economy, overlapping of agency functions, 
lack of community resources particularly for child 
guidance, and the worker’s own professional equip- 
ment as well as her emotional maturity, all affect 
the service given to the child and his family are 
illustrated through the analysis of case records. 

Dr. Zaki’s observations of community attitudes 
toward dependency, their effect on the client’s ability 
to accept help constructively, and the responsibility 
of the agency both to protect the client from the 
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effects of these attitudes and to increase public 
understanding, could well be applicd to almost any 
rural community. 

Recognizing that “there always exists a lag be- 
tween accepted performance and actual practice,” 
the study gives an evaluation of the professional 
performance of the workers, discusses specifically 
some of the techniques and methods that were 
detrimental to the client-worker relationship, and 
points out agency policies and procedures that were 
destructive to the client. 

In concluding, Dr. Zaki suggests ways in which 
services could be improved through a community 
agency alert to changing needs, responsible for 
co-ordination, active in giving public information, 
equipped to conduct research, and able to organize 
community interest in improving and expanding 
services. 

LoutsE GILBERT 
Department of Public Welfare 
State of Indiana 


MEDICAL ADDENDA: Studies of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine Committce on Medicine and 
the Changing Order. 155 pp., 1947. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York, or the JOURNAL 
OF SociAL CASEWORK. $1.75. 

The purpose of this book is to “supplement the 
series of volumes issued under the auspices of the 
New York Academy of Medicine’s Committee on 
Medicine and the Changing Order and round out 
the perspective presented therein.” It is unfortu- 
nate that a more felicitous title was not found for 
this collection of six essays on subjects that are not 
additions to, but integral parts of, total medical 
care. The essays are all written by persons of high 
standing in their respective fields. 

Dr. James Alexander Miller, in “The Doctor Him- 
self,” writes not of the technical aspects of medical 
education but of the qualities of character and per- 
sonality which are the attributes of the true physi- 
cian, essential both to the development of effective 
service to individual patients and to programs for 
the improvement of medical care. The analysis of 
“Psychosomatic Medicine” given by the late Dr. 
Louis Hamman will interest many readers who, like 
the author, believe that this is a new term for a 
very old subject. He traces the developments in 
medicine which have led to a renewed concern 
for the patient as a person which puts the patient’s 
“individual problems and needs above the mere 
consideration of disease.” 

The third and fourth essays deal with the col- 
laboration of medicine and social work. Mary 
Antoinette Cannon and Harriett M. Bartlett write 
of medical social work and Winifred W. Arrington 
of psychiatric social work. The development of 
both these services, their extension to agencies other 
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than hospitals and clinics, and the education and 
demand for trained workers are described. There 
is discussion of the increasingly significant contribu- 
tion of the medical social worker in joint practice 
with the physician and the influence of the psycho- 
somatic approach to medicine. Examples are given 
of the organization and function of medical social 
work in programs of complete medical care. Miss 
Arrington stresses the essential place of the psychi- 
atric social worker wherever the public health 
approach to mental and emotional illness continues 
to develop. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, in “Rehabilitation and 
Convalescence,” describes the programs instituted 
for the armed forces and shows that the basic prin- 
ciples can be adapted to meet the needs of disabled 
and handicapped civilians. Rehabilitation should 
be as much a part of good medical care as are 
preventive medicine and curative medicine and sur- 
gery. Another neglected aspect of medical care is 
chronic disease, which is the subject of the final 
essay written by Dr. Ernst P. Boas. He believes 
chronic illness, with both the aged and the young, 
is the outstanding health hazard of today, and dis- 
cusses its harmful effects on the patient, his family, 
and the community. Only through the correlation 
and extension of existing facilities and the estab- 
lishment of new services can this increasing problem 
be solved. 

The twelve volumes prepared by the Committee 
were designed to offer historical material, a survey 
of the present situation, and some indication of 
future trends. As such, they are informative and 
useful both to professional and lay readers. Dr. Iago 
Galdston has characterized them as evidence that 
“the practice of medicine is changing from a private 
pursuit to a social obligation ” and this concluding 
series of essays offers particular proof of that change. 

THEODATE H. SOULE 
New York Hospital 
New York, N. Y. 


TOWARD PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF CASE- 
WORK: Viola Paradise. 242 pp., 1948. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, or the JOURNAL OF 
SociaL CASEWORK. $2.00. 

There are so many difficulties inherent in the 
interpretation of casework to the general public 
that it is not surprising that most agencies face 
the need for better public understanding with con- 
siderable confusion of attitude and uncertainty as 
to the best method of procedure. Viola Paradise’s 
book is therefore of particular interest and value, 
for it analyzes and explains the reasons for con- 
fused thinking: the deep-seated prejudices of the 
public mind, and the defensiveness of the case- 
worker’s attitude in the face of possible public 
criticism and misunderstanding. It emphasizes the 
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content of casework as the proper source of good 
public relations. 

This approach to the problem of effective inter- 
pretation is a practical one. Good public relations 
are plainly the responsibility of all those who are 
in any way connected with a casework agency. The 
quality of casework in the community, its aims, its 
working relations with various groups have more 
effect upon public attitudes than superficial pub- 
licity campaigns. 

The book is lively, explicit, and full of examples 
given in detail. Much of the material is drawn 
from a study of casework public relations made by 
a special committee appointed by the Interpreta- 
tion Committee of the Welfare Federation in Cleve- 
land. One chapter is devoted to definitions, by 
caseworkers and writers, of casework: what it does, 
what its aims are, what caseworkers are like. An- 
other reproduces the actual conversations of case- 
workers explaining their jobs in the face of public 
misunderstanding and resentment. A chapter on 
casework in the schools is alive with argument and 
discussion between teachers and caseworkers. News- 
paper stories are given in full to show the results 
of a good working relationship with the press based 
on mutual understanding. The tone of the book is 
factual rather than theoretical. What has been 
accomplished and what has been attempted in 
Cleveland sets goals within the realm of possibility 
for other cities. 

The emphasis on content makes this book valu- 
able to all those concerned with casework. It clears 
away confusion and should stimulate some con- 
structive thinking about a sound approach to bet- 
ter public relations. 

Mrs. Henry H. VAN CLEEF 
Board Member, Family Service 
New Haven, Connecticut 


THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY: Kate Friedlander, 


M.D. 296 pp., 1947. International Universi- 
ties Press, New York, or the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. $5.50. 


What brings about social adaptation in the 
majority of children and thus in the majority of 
adults? If we can understand what factors in the 
environment, physical and personal, are conducive 
to this, we can arrive at an understanding of those 
factors that block social adaptation. If we can 
thus understand how the unadjusted, specifically 
the delinquent, child became that way, we are on 
the way to defining the treatment that will “cure” 
him. What is just as important, we shall have at 
hand data for recommending a program of pre- 
vention. This is Dr. Friedlander’s thesis and she 
develops it logically and clearly. 
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As her title indicates, the author takes as her 
base the psychoanalytic theories of personality de- 
velopment. She outlines these theories succinctly 
in Part I, The Development Towards Social Adapta- 
tion. In Part II, The Failure of Social Adaptation, 
she describes, through a series of case studies, the 
various clinical entities that find their expression 
through delinquent behavior. In Part III, she 
develops treatment programs oriented to varying 
etiology. Here she stresses that treatment for the 
delinquent is essentially re-education. 

Dr. Friedlander explicitly defines delinquency, 
not according to an act that may have brought the 
child into court, but as a clinical concept, inde- 
pendent of whether the child has been apprehended 
or not. Elsewhere she states that “delinquents are 
persons who have been frustrated in their human 
relationships.” The kinds of frustration that lead 
to defective social controls are outlined. She sug- 
gests a classification of delinquent disturbances 
under three main categories: those due to anti- 
social character development, with or without neu- 
rotic conflict; those due to organic illness; and 
those due to psychosis. The cases given clearly 
illustrate differential etiology. 

Dr. Friedlander is particularly good in weighting 
the importance of environmental and faulty familial 
relationship factors. Thus she gives due credit to 
the “sociological” factors in causation but within 
the framework of the “psychological.” She de- 
velops brilliantly the concept of environmental 
treatment within such a framework. 

The book is logically held together by a thesis, 
the value of which cannot be overstressed: the 
importance of the diagnostic approach; the special 
character structure of the delinquent; the implica- 
tions of this for developing appropriate treatment 
methodologies. This reviewer is especially im- 
pressed by the confirmation this book affords to 
her own experiences with so-called “delinquent” 
children, the primary behavior disorders. This 
book should be read and studied by social workers 
and other professional groups working with de- 
linquents. The definition and formulation of 
psychotherapy as a treatment methodology is 
especially thought provoking and invites further 
analysis. Here the experience of child guidance 
clinicians should be tapped and compared. 

Although speaking with conviction and out of 
experience, Dr. Friedlander makes it clear that a 
scientific orientation to the problem of the delin- 
quent is still tentative and new, that her contribu- 
tion is only one among many, and she voices the 
hope that the problem will engage the attention of 
those medical, legal, and social authorities who need 
to help solve it. 

FREDERIKA NEUMANN 
Jewish Board of Guardians 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT: 
James H. S. Bossard. 790 pp., 1948. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, or the JOURNAL OF 
SociaAL CASEWORK. $4.50. 

With this volume Professor Bossard seems to 
have introduced a new approach in the sociological 
study of behavior; namely, the study of normal 
processes of growth and development, rather than 
the study of problem cases or isolated dramatic fac- 
tors in behavior. The focus of the book is firmly 
upon the life situations that influence the develop- 
ment of personality in childhood, rather than upon 
the personality itself or individual personal traits. 
Bossard has synthesized here a tremendous amount 
of research, his own and that of other sociologists, 
plus much from the fields of psychology, psychiatry, 
and social work. To the social worker, the ma- 
terial will seem more realistic and readily assimila- 
ble than most sociological works dealing with 
children and their families, partly because of the 
developmental orientation and partly because his 
thoughtful use of material representing other ap- 
proaches relates his material more closely to present- 
day casework theory. 

The book is divided into seven parts, the first 
of which contains an excellent chapter ou “The 
Child in Contemporary Thought.” Succeeding 
parts are: “The Child and His Family Setting,” 
“Facets of Family Life,” “Class and Status Dif- 
ferentials,” “Some Problem Families,” “Child De- 
velopment and Non-family Groups,” and “The 
Changing Status of Childhood.” The childhood sit- 
uations in family and community which are ex- 
amined are all familiar to the casework practi- 
tioner, and a good case is made for the validity of 
studying situations as such. The weaknesses of 
the book are, in fact, to be found in the few 
instances in which there is departure from the 
situational focus and an effort to elucidate the 
mechanism of the child’s response. 

Although this book will be of interest to social 
workers generally, its content, clarity of the presen- 
tation, and the author’s reasonable attitude toward 
all fields of child study recommend it highly for 
inclusion as a text in preprofessional social work 
courses. A bibliography of about 750 items and ade- 
quate indices are included. 

EUGENE JONQUET 

Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


PEDIATRIC GYNECOLOGY: Goodrich C. Schaufiler, 
M.D. 380 pp., 1947. (2nd edition). Year Book 
Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, or the JOURNAL OF 
SoctiAL CASEWoRK. $6.00. 

Although written as a textbook for medical stu- 
dents, Dr. Schauffler’s book includes material, and 
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sets forth a point of view about his patients and 
the doctor’s responsibility in dealing with them, 
which is illuminating and reassuring for social 
workers dealing with children who need the serv- 
ices of a gynecologist. He stresses the inevitable 
importance of parental attitudes as worthy of con- 
cern by both doctor and social worker charged with 
treatment of gynecological conditions in children. 

In many chapters, a separate section on handling 
the patient presents the philosophy of the physician 
who sees the child as a whole person in undertaking 
treatment. The author gives the young doctor 
some direct guides on method and approach which 
are in line with modern mental hygiene concepts. 
His suggestions can aid beginning caseworkers to 
co-operate more effectively with the physician in 
dealing with children who need gynecological care. 

The honest recognition which this book gives to 
the significance of parental and foster-parental atti- 
tudes toward the need for treatment and toward 
the child himself in such cases is heartening to 
all of us in both social work and medicine who are 
gratified at the steady increase of understanding on 
the part of practitioners in each field for the prob- 
lems of the other. Dr. Schauffler pays clear tribute 
to the casework service he has received for his 
patients and for himself in obtaining the supple- 
mental understanding of the social situations affect- 
ing his patients. 





TRANSFERENCE IN 
CASEWORK 


Richard Sterba, M.D. 
Benjamin H. Lyndon 
Anna Katz 


A valuable contribution—by a psychoanalyst, 
a professor of social work, and a casework super- 
visor—to our understanding of the relationship 
between caseworker and client and how trans- 
ference factors foster or impede treatment. 


75 cents a copy; 10 for $6.00 


NEW EMPHASIS 
ON CULTURAL FACTORS 


Six papers reprinted from the JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL CASEWORK. Includes ‘What Is 
Happening to the American Family?", by Mar- 
garet Mead. 


75 cents a copy; 10 for $6.00 


Family Service Association of America 
122 East 22 Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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It is especially interesting to caseworkers that 
the author includes two chapters in which he pre- 
sents the borderline activity between the two pro- 
fessions of medicine and social work. One is on 
social work as seen by the physician, and one on the 
medico-legal aspects of pediatric gynecology. 


MavupE KEMP 

New York State Department 
of Social Welfare 

Albany, N. Y. 
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Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in small family-child welfare 
agency for professionally trained caseworker. Minimum 
salary $2400. Write Catholic Social Service, 70! E. Monroe, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





EXECUTIVE. Opening in non-sectarian child care institu- 
tion for experienced person with two years graduate train- 
ing. Duties include administration, supervision of staff and 
casework. A Community Chest agency. Write Personnel 
Committee, Lincoln Home for Children, 4368 Lincoln Ave., 
Oakland 2, Calif. 





CASEWORKER. Two years graduate training in accredited 
school of social work, preferably with psychiatric field work 
experience, to carry selective case load of varied family 
problems in small, newly established family agency. Some 
public relations. Interesting and challenging opportunity. 
Salary $2700. Apply Mrs. Katherine Webb, Executive Secre- 
tary, Family Service Agency, 31 N. Sutter St., Stockton, 
Calif. 





FIELD WORK SUPERVISOR, Psychiatric Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Denver. Applicants must have a Master's degree 
in psychiatric social work and at least three years of 
psychiatric social work experience, including one of super- 
vision. University of Denver, School of Social Work, 
Denver, Col. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker. Duties include maximum case load of 35 and intake. 
Starting salary $2400-$3000, depending on experience. Write 
Family Service Society, 242 Reef Road, Fairfield, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for trained and experienced case- 
worker with a small non-sectarian agency in an industrial 
city. State psychiatric clinic at agency offices. Salary 
based on experience. Pension plan. Write Family Welfare 
Association, 52 Center St., New Britain, Conn. 





CASEWORKERS and supervisor professionally qualified, for 
agency caring for children in foster homes and in cottage 
type institution. Workers needed for foster home and 
adoption work and for direct work with emotionally dis- 
turbed children in cottages under psychiatric consultation; 
also experienced worker to supervise part time. Write The 
Children's Center, 1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven (4, 
Conn. 
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SENIOR CASEWORKERS needed immediately by private 
statewide nonsectarian Child Placing Agency, headquarters 
at Miami, Jacksonville, and Orlando. Must have educa- 
tion, training and experience to qualify for membership 
In AASW. Southern experience preferred. Salary $3000 to 
$3600 depending on qualifications. Permanent employment 
and annual increment. Children's Home Society of Florida, 
403 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





SENIOR CASEWORKER wanted in Miami child caring 
agency. Experience in direct work with troubled children 
and interest in homefinding required. Opportunity for 
some supervision possible. Adequate salary offered for 
person with good training and experience. Write Children's 
Service Bureau, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK. Opening for professionally 
trained worker with supervisory experience. Salary $3600- 
$4500. Jewish Social Service Bureau, 127 N.W. 2nd St., 
Miami, Fla. 





CASEWORKERS. Opening for professionally trained workers. 
Previous experience not required. $2400-$3840. Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, 127 N.W. 2nd St., Miami, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Duties include placement and supervision 
of children in foster homes, and ‘studies of new foster 
homes. Chicago suburb. Write Bensenville Home, Bensen- 
ville, Hl. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings in or near Chicago and East 
St. Louis for trained caseworkers interested in adoptions or 
work with children in foster homes and study and treatment 
center. Psychiatric consultation. Limited case loads. Op- 
portunity for student supervision or beginning community 
responsibilities. Salary range $2640-$4080. 

SUPERVISOR with experience in child placing agency or 
clinic. 

Write Illinois Children's Home and Aid Society, 185 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 





CASEWORKERS, male or female, for Jewish child care 
agency offering foster home, institutional, adoption services. 
Excellent supervision. Staff psychiatrist and panel of nation- 
ally known child psychiatrists. Must have completed gradu- 
ate training. Salary up to $4140. Jewish Children's Bureau, 
231 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





CHILDREN'S AGENCY, private, non-institutional, for 97 years 
serving Indianapolis and Marion County with an ever pro- 
gressive casework program, has openings for one caseworker 
and one supervisor. Member Child Welfare League of 
America. In addition to adequate salary schedule, excel- 
lent supervision and personnel standards offered. Normal 
case loads 30 children in own homes and foster care. Super- 
visor's position carries responsibility for four workers pri- 
marily doing foster home placement and adoptive work. 
Professional degree from accredited school required. Some 
experience preferred. Children's Bureau of the Indianapolis 
Orphan Asylum, 807 Odd Fellow Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for professionally 
trained and experienced caseworker. Duties include limited 
case load, intake, and beginning supervision. Salary range 
$2880-$3000. Write Topeka Provident Association, 335 Jack- 
son St., Topeka, Kans. 





CASEWORKER. Child Welfare Department of Jewish 
Family and Children's Agency has opening for professionally 
trained and experienced worker. Present salary range of 
$2400-$3400 is in process of revision. Responsibilities include 
student supervision and special assignments. Dora Margolis, 
Director, Jewish Family and Children's Service, 6 North 
Russell St., Boston 14, Mass. 
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SUPERVISOR child placement department. Supervise 4-5 
caseworkers aggregate load 100 cases. Participation staff 
development, community contacts. Range $3250-$4050. Mini- 
mum qualifications: Master's, several years experience. Jewish 
Social Service Bureau, 5737 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionaliy trained, expe- 
rienced caseworker to carry general load in rural areas of 
county. Opportunity for special work with lay committees, 
schools and rural groups. Agency has good personnel 
practices, good salary scale. Write Family Service Asso- 
ciation, 5 Lyon St., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker to carry general family case load with opportunity 
to develop special projects. Agency has good personnel 
policies, congenial staff. Salary depends on applicant's 
training and experience; minimum $2400. Write Family 
Service Society, 300 Moore Memorial Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening as supervisor of family service in 
multiple function agency with total professional staff of 10. 
Opportunity for special administrative and community proj- 
ects. Write Callman Rawley, Jewish Family and Children's 
Service, 404 South 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for trained caseworker in family 
service. Salary range $2700-$4000. Write Jewish Family 
and Children's Service, 228 Citizens Aid Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for professionally trained case- 
workers with or without experience. Minimum salary $2400. 
Starting salary dependent on experience. Revision of salary 
ranges for last half of year now under consideration. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Good supervision. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Extension courses and _ institutes 
available. Training Center for School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Opportunity for experience in com- 
munity organization and educational activities. Family 
Service, 104 Wilder Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 





WANTED. Experienced school graduate family caseworker 
who had psychiatric field work placement. Opportunity to 
train student. Salary $3000. Forty-five minutes from New 
York City. Member FSAA. Miss Harriet Lee Johnson, 
General Secretary, Bureau of Family Service, 439 Main St., 
Orange, N. J. 





CASEWORKER with professional training for non-sectarian 
multiple service agency. Experience in family or children's 
agency desirable. Salary depends on qualifications. Write 
Family Service, 136 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in private family and children's 
agency in suburban New York area. Good personnel poli- 
cies. Professional training required, but would consider 
applicant without full training. Salary commensurate with 
that of other agencies in the area. Write, giving training 
and experience. Howard H. Hush, United Family and 
Children's Society, 703 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker to participate in all phases of the program of an 
established multiple service family agency. Expanding 
program. Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and maintaining 
high standards of casework and personnel practice. Recently 
revised statement of personnel policies available. Salary 
range $2600-3200 depending on training and experience. 
Annual increments. Write Rosemary Antin, Albany Jewish 
Social Service, 78 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


























